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THE  comment  one  finds  oneself  making  on  most  Restoration 
plays  is  not  so  much  literary-critical  as  sociological.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  this  is  true  of  most  minor  literature;  the  only  sane 
reason  for  ploughing  through  the  mass  of  hacked-out  Eliza¬ 
bethan  plays  or  third-rate  Victorian  novels,  of  forcing  a  path 
through  pages  of  stiff  Augustan  couplets,  is  to  increase  the 
sensitiveness  of  our  ‘feel’  for  those  periods;  obviously,  the  more 
we  read,  whether  of  good  or  bad,  the  more  naturally  we  inhabit 
the  age  we  are  studying.  Obviously,  too,  there  is  this  element 
of  the  sociological,  or  social-historical,  in  all  reading;  the 
greatest  author  is  a  fact  that  happened  in  history,  like  the 
greatest  Prime  Minister  or  general;  it  is  merely  a  question  of 
having  the  tact  to  use  this  information  in  the  right  way,  and 
this  tact  is  something  we  have  to  be  bom  with.  I  heap  up  these 
very  elementary  remarks  because  they  are  the  first  essentials  of 
an  approach  to  Restoration  stage  comedy.  Viewed  in  the  mass, 
it  calls  for  no  comment  beyond  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
diagnostic  value;  without  it,  we  should  find  it  that  much  harder 
to  understand  the  mind  of  the  English  governing  clziss  after 
1660;  but  even  so  it  would  not  be  impossible;  we  should  still 
have  Pepys’s  diary  and  the  Memoirs  of  Grammont  and  Dryden’s 
poems.  What  Restoration  comedy  does  reveal,  more  than  any 
other  source,  is  the  extent  to  which  people  were  unbalanced; 
like  Dada,  for  instance,  it  was  the  fever-chart  of  a  sick  society,  a 
society  that  might  easily  have  died. 

Most  of  the  historical  side  of  the  discussion,  too  —  the  argu¬ 
ments  about  whether  Restoration  comedy  derives  from  the 
French,  or  whether  it  is  a  continuation  of  tendencies  that  were 
visible  before  the  theatres  closed,  or  what  precise  blend  of  the 
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two  —  most  of  this  also  seems  to  me  to  be  largely  sociological 
Whatever  the  experts  decide  won’t  alter  the  position  much; 
of  course  there  had  been  a  fashion  in  Charles  I’s  time  for  going 
to  private  theatres  and  paying  more  to  get  in,  so  that  the 
theatre  had  ceased  to  be  broadly  popular  as  it  was  in  Shak^ 
speare’s  day  (what  a  lot  of  advantages  Shakespeare  had,  after 
all!);  and  of  course  the  exiled  courtiers  had  spent  a  fair  stretch 
of  time  in  France,  and  would  naturally  want  to  introduce 
into  their  own  literature  some  of  the  things  they  had  learnt 
there.  On  the  formal  side,  it  is  clear  that  Restoration  comedy 
could  hardly  have  developed  in  any  other  way  than  as  it  did: 
‘witty’,  immoral  and  reflecting  class  interests. 

I  say  ‘immoral’  because  this  comedy  is  one  of  the  symptomi 
of  a  sick  society,  and  one  of  the  things  that  society  was  sick 
naturally,  was  too  much  morality.  That  point  we  can  take  as 
read.  It  is  the  overall  picture  that  is  interesting.  The  seven¬ 
teenth  century  was  the  time  when  the  English  made  the  base 
discoveries  about  what  kind  of  modem  nation  they  were  going 
to  turn  into.  Within  that  hundred  years,  attempt  after  attempt 
was  made  to  blueprint  a  completely  new  society.  The 
War  was  a  gigantic  clash  between  the  inherited,  romantic 
attitudes  of  feudalism,  and  the  practical  hard  head  of  business-  | 
like  respectability.  The  inherited  feudalism  went  down,  and 
that  ought  to  have  been  the  end  of  the  middle  ages  —  but  it 
wasn’t.  The  respectable  hard  heads,  left  in  power,  tried  to  run 
England  as  a  modem  state,  by  means  of  a  centralized  military 
despotism  backed  by  enforced  respectability,  like  an  Eastern  j 
European  country  today.  They  failed,  because  the  English 
cannot,  ultimately,  be  mled  by  business  minds;  they  are  too 
romantic,  too  hungry  for  tradition,  too  snobbish  and  too 
hostile  to  anything  logical  and  time-saving.  If  the  Common¬ 
wealth  had  been  a  success,  England  today  would  be  something 
like,  say,  Switzerland.  The  difference  shows  the  extent  to 
which  it  failed.  The  next  expedient  was  to  put  the  inherited 
feudal  society  back  on  its  feet,  but  with  a  number  of  safeguards  eve 
on  either  side.  It  was  an  incredibly  difficult  situation,  esped-  dor 
ally  as  neither  party  could  really  assess  the  amount  of  give  and  bac 
take  that  would  be  necessary.  Charles  II  was,  in  this  respect,  anc 
an  almost  complete  flop;  at  the  end  of  his  reign,  English  society  Th( 
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was  faced  with  all  the  same  problems  it  had  been  faced  with  at 
the  beginning. 

But  we  must  let  that  pass.  The  situation  cannot  be  blamed 
on  the  king.  When  a  society  is  in  an  impasse,  the  responsibility 
for  helping  it  out  of  that  impasse  rests  on  every  person  who  lives 
in  it,  though  in  greater  proportion  as  he  is  more  influential. 
Artists  are  especially  influential  and  their  responsibility  is 
enormous.  The  main  social  problem  in  day-to-day  living 
was  the  clash  of  attitudes  between  the  restored  aristocratic 
mentality  and  the  ever-strengthening  business  mentality.  The 
courtier,  having  been  driven  out  by  force  of  arms  and  then 
readmitted  by  force  of  bargaining,  was  naturally  on  the  defen¬ 
sive;  his  pride  had  been  hurt.  The  citizen,  confident  of  his 
ability  to  manage  practical  affairs  (i.e.  keep  his  shop  so  that 
his  shop  would  keep  him),  was  less  confident  of  having  all  the 
answers  as  regards  the  kind  of  society  that  they  were  all  trying 
to  engineer.  He  looked  at  the  courtier  with  a  blend  of  resent¬ 
ment,  fear  and  envy.  Two  utterly  contrasting  types  were 
trying  to  rub  along  together. 

The  immediate  result  on  English  literature  was  that  it 
became  bifurcated  as  never  before  or  since.  When  we  speak  of 
‘Restoration’  literature,  we  usually  mean  upper-class,  metro¬ 
politan  Restoration  literature;  properly  speaking,  we  should 
qually  well  be  referring  to  —  for  example  —  Bunyan,  all  of 
whose  works,  with  the  exception  of  Sonu  Gospel  Truths  (1656), 
were  published  after  the  Restoration;  or,  for  that  matter,  to 
Milton.  The  thing  fell  into  two  halves,  which  is  a  sure  sign  of 
an  unhealthy  national  life.  But  without  the  evidence  of  the 
drama,  we  should  hardly  realize  the  extent  of  this  split.  After 
all,  in  most  other  branches  of  literature  —  scientific  prose, 
history,  poetry  —  men  of  diverse  attitudes  had  some  common 
ground  they  could  meet  on.  It  wtis  the  theatre  that  carried 
partisan  spirit  furthest.  Here  we  reach  the  nature  of  the  socio- 
h^cal  interest  that  Restoration  comedy  has  for  us;  it  is  not 
even  trying  to  be  impartial,  or  to  make  any  constructive  sugges¬ 
tion.  At  its  usual  level,  it  is  partly  a  yell  of  triumph  —  ‘We’re 
back,  and  the  King’s  back,  and  we’ll  see  you  don’t  forget  it’  — 
and  partly  a  prolonged  indulgence  in  wish-fulfilling  fantasy. 
The  man  of  fashion  and  leisure,  even  with  the  approval  of  the 
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court  behind  him,  was  not  quite  so  sure  of  himself  as  he  wanted 
to  seem.  Even  though  there  had  been  a  Restoration,  thingi 
were  not  quite  the  same.  It  was  natural  that  he  should  enjoy 
seeing  plays  in  which  men  like  himself  were  automatically 
wittier,  handsomer  and  more  successful  than  his  anti-type,  the 
‘cit’.  He  liked  watching  himself  being  a  devil  with  the  women, 
too  clever  for  the  merchant,  superior  to  the  Puritan,  and  occa- 
sionally  dressing  up  as  a  clergyman  as  a  means  to  seducing 
someone’s  wife — just  to  show  what  he  thought  of  clergymen. 
And  the  sort  of  woman  he  took  with  him  enjoyed  it  too;  it 
confirmed  her  in  her  way  of  life.  The  success  of  this  rather 
pitiful  bravado  is  one  pointer  to  the  reason  why  most  Restora¬ 
tion  comedy  is  so  bad;  it  was  aimed  at  a  prepared  audience, 
who  knew  in  advance  what  they  wanted. 

To  confirm  this,  we  need  only  read  through  the  Prologue* 
and  Epilogues  in  which  the  dramatists  addressed  their  audiena 
without  intermediary.  Usually,  these  are  labelled,  ‘Spoken 
by  Mr.  (or  Mrs.)  So-and-so’,  as  if  to  underline  that  the  person¬ 
ality  of  the  player  was  an  important  element  in  the  mixture; 
the  actress  demurely  speaking  libidinous  verses  was,  of  course, 
part  of  what  the  audience  paid  for.  But  what  I  am  primarily 
thinking  of  is  this  kind  of  thing: 

Ah!  Happy  you,  with  Ease  and  with  Delight, 

Who  act  those  Follies,  Poets  toil  to  write! 

The  sweating  Muse  does  almost  leave  the  chace. 

She  puffs,  and  hardly  keeps  your  Protean  Vices  pace. 
Pinch  you  but  in  one  Vice,  away  you  fly 
To  some  new  Frisk  of  contrariety. 

You  rowle  like  Snow-Balls,  gathering  as  you  run. 

And  get  seven  Dev’ls,  when  dispossess’d  of  one. 

Your  Venus  once  was  a  Platonique  Queen, 

Nothing  of  Love  beside  the  Face  was  seen; 

But  every  Inch  of  Her  you  now  Uncase, 

And  clap  a  Vizard-Masque  upon  the  Face. 

This  is  from  the  Epilogue  to  Thomas  Southeme’s  The  Dis¬ 
appointment  (1684).  I  cannot  claim  great  erudition,  by  the  way, 
for  digging  up  this  kind  of  thing;  it  is  all  in  one  book,  Professw 
Nell  Wiley’s  Rare  Prologues  and  Epilogues,  1642-1700  (1940). 
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Isolated  as  it  was,  the  Restoration  theatre  wzis  still  further 
split.  There  was  a  crack  running  right  down  the  centre  of  it, 
between  tragedy  and  comedy:  imp)ossibly  high-flown  emotional¬ 
ism  about  Love  and  Honour  on  the  one  hand,  the  repudiation 
of  all  standards  on  the  other.  Restoration  comedy  is  thus  a 
segment  of  a  segment.  We  cannot  study  it,  as  we  can  Eliza¬ 
bethan  drama  or  the  Victorian  novel,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
dues  to  the  attitude  of  a  society  as  a  whole.  It  is  a  piece  broken 
off,  one  half  of  a  split  mind. 

In  this  sense.  Restoration  comedy  is  part  of  the  literature  of 
the  Civil  War;  it  has  all  the  animosity  of  the  battlefield  in  its 
heart.  It  is,  of  course,  precisely  this  quality  that  makes  it  an 
essential  starting-point  for  the  study  of  the  Augustan  age.  Why 
is  early  eighteenth-century  English  literature  so  largely,  almost 
entirely,  preoccupied  with  conduct?  Here  is  part  of  the  answer; 
this  unhealed  split  between  two  worlds,  which  had,  neverthe¬ 
less,  to  cohere  somehow  if  —  as  was  now  established  —  neither 
of  them  could  eliminate  the  other.  Fifty  and  sixty  years  later, 
the  split  was  still  visible,  but  it  was  healing,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  men  of  letters  that  they  devoted  so  much  energy  to 
helping  forward  the  healing  process.  Pope’s  Moral  Essays, 
Chesterfield’s  Letters,  the  torrent  of  periodical  writing,  all 
»ught  to  give  more  or  less  sensible  advice  about  how  to  live 
within  the  bounds  of  a  decent  compromise.  Chesterfield  some¬ 
times  makes  himself  sound  a  little  like  Congreve’s  Lord  Froth 
{‘But  there  is  nothing  more  unbecoming  a  Man  of  Quality, 
than  to  Laugh;  ’tis  such  a  vulgar  Expression  of  the  Passions! 
every  Body  can  laugh.  Then  especially  to  laugh  at  the  Jest  of 
an  inferior  Person,  or  when  any  body  else  of  the  same  Quality 
does  not  laugh  with  one;  ridiculous!’)  but  he  did  sketch  an 
acceptable  code  of  aristocratic  mores’,  Addison  may  seem  too 
mealy-mouthed  in  his  atdtude  towards  the  British  Merchant  of 
his  day,  but  he  did  set  Sir  Andrew  Freeport  and  Will  Honey¬ 
comb  round  the  same  dinner-table,  and  this  was  good  medicine. 


But  is  this  really  all  one  has  to  say  about  Restoration  comedy? 
That  it  provides  documentation  of  the  split  that  was  later  to  be 
healed  by  the  efforts  of  men  like  Addison?  As  I  started  by  say- 
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ing,  this  is  all  there  is  to  the  common  run  of  it,  the  mass  of  more  [ 
or  less  rubbishy  stage-fodder  produced  by  people  like  Aphra 
Behn  and  Ravenscroft;  but  there  are  one  or  two  points  at  whick 
Restoration  comedy  abuts  on  to  literature;  one  or  two  plays, 
or  passages  in  plays,  where  one  suddenly  finds  oneself  in  the 
presence  of  a  genuine  moral  issue  or  a  flicker  of  living  emotion. 

This,  by  rights,  ought  to  be  where  we  turn  to  the  critio. 
If  ever  the  literary  critic  —  the  man  who  has  trained  himself 
in  the  right  kind  of  discrimination  —  could  be  useful  to  us, 
here,  one  would  have  said,  was  his  chance.  And  yet,  on  turning 
to  the  shelves,  one  finds  an  odd  lack:  not,  indeed,  of  quantity  - 
there  never  is  a  lack  of  quantity  —  but  of  quality.  Our  best 
critics  have  mostly  left  the  subject  alone,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
it  simply  did  not  seem  interesting  enough  to  them.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  the  books  devoted  to  this  or  that  Restoration 
author,  which  nearly  all  overpraise  their  subjects.  In  fact, 
one  has  to  read  some  of  these  special  studies  to  know  what 
overpraise  really  is.  In  D.  Crane  Taylor’s  William  Congreve, 
for  instance,  a  book  which  has  all  the  solemn  weight  of  an 
Oxford  imprint,  there  are  passages  where,  even  if  we  sub¬ 
stituted  the  name  ‘Shakespeare’  for  the  name  ‘Congreve’,  we 
should  still  think  he  was  drawing  the  long  bow  a  little.  One 
thinks,  again,  of  the  determination  with  which  the  late  Mon¬ 
tague  Summers  tossed  the  superlatives  about  when  discusang 
the  blowiest  Restoration  play;  he  is  so  committed  to  praising 
everything  he  finds  in  The  Country  Wife,  for  instance,  that  when 
faced  with  the  character  of  Harcourt,  which  the  author  has 
simply  left  as  a  cardboard  cut-out,  lus  comment  is  that  ‘Wycher¬ 
ley  with  consummate  art  has  left  Ned  Harcourt  a  sketch  for  the 
actor  to  fill  in’  {The  Playhouse  of  Pepys,  chap.  rv).  This  kind  of 
‘consummate  art’  isn’t  rare  in  the  poorest  Hollywood  filim. 
Then  there  is  Mr.  Bonamy  Dobree’s  curious  overpraise  of  Con¬ 
greve  in  terms  of  cadences,  rhythmical  balance  and  what-not 
Congreve  had  a  good  ear  for  idiosyncracies  of  speech,  and 
knew  how  to  write  sentences  that  are  short  and  rhythmical  and 
sound  well  when  spoken  from  the  stage,  but  so  did  the  author  of 
Charley's  Aunt.  ‘For  sinewy  flexibility  and  point,  combined  with 
seductive  gentleness;  for  the  full  gamut  of  vowel  sounds  and  the 
varied  spacing  of  stresses,  English  literature  had  to  wait  for 
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Landor  until  it  once  more  heard  a  voice  that  had  something  of 
the  especial  quality  of  Congreve,’  Mr.  Dobree  writes.  With  all 
due  respect,  I  doubt  whether  this  is  more  than  an  emphatic 
way  of  saying  that  Congreve  knew  how  to  write  good  prose.  It 
is  very  puzzling;  one  cannot  get  away  from  the  feeling  that 
Congreve  is  being  boosted  rather  than  assessed;  yet  why  should 
this  be?  Take  another  example  from  Mr.  Dobree  (this  and  the 
last  quotation  both  come  from  the  Introduction  to  his  edition  of 
Congreve  in  the  World’s  Classics  series): 

To  give  only  one  example  of  how,  by  phrasing  alone,  he 
could  alter  the  speed,  it  will  be  enough  to  point  out  the 
staggering  finale  of  The  Double  Dealer.  The  play  has  been 
proceeding  at  a  glorious  and  ever-increasing  pace;  until 
the  last  moment  we  are  borne  along  in  a  tremendous  rush; 
it  seems  incredible  that  the  curtain  should  not  come  down 
upon  a  tumult:  but  then: 

Brisk.  This  is  all  very  surprising,  let  me  perish! 

Lady  Froth.  You  know  I  told  you  Saturn  looked  a  little 
more  angry  than  usual. 

This  shows  his  strength:  we  are  suddenly  pulled  up  sharp. 

One  turns  up  the  passage  and  looks  at  it  again.  Staggering, 
certainly,  but  not  in  the  sense  that  it  staggers  us  so  much  as  in 
the  sense  that  it  is  off  balance  and  about  to  fall.  The  whole  play 
is  full  of  disastrous  and  jarring  changes  of  mood,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  irreconcilable  elements;  in  the  last  scene,  every- 
i  thing  is  being  tidied  up  in  perfunctory  haste;  it  seems  incredible 
that  the  curtain  should  not  come  down  because  one  can  feel 
Congreve’s  boredom  and  exasperation  with  the  silly  mess  he 
has  got  his  play  into;  and  then  the  two  comic  characters  each 
tfirow  in  a  line.  Isn’t  is  just  a  stock  device  of  stage  farce? 
Doesn’t  the  comic  man  always  say  ‘Gorblimey’  when  the  missing 
jewels  are  discovered  at  the  bottom  of  the  baronet’s  inkwell? 
And  does  this  really  show  ‘strength’  of  anything  like  an  individual 
kmd? 

But  still  there  remains  one’s  rather  baffling  sense,  after 
reading  through  a  number  of  these  comedies,  that  they  have, 
after  all,  some  merit;  that,  even  if  one  cannot  join  in  the  attempt 
to  deck  them  out  as  great  literature  on  aesthetic  grounds,  there 
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is  some  case  to  be  made  out  for  them.  An  obvious  exception  to 
my  remark  that  the  best  critics  have  tended  to  ignore  the  sub¬ 
ject  is,  of  course,  the  celebrated  essay  by  L.  C.  Knights,  the  only 
attention  (so  far  as  I  know)  that  any  of  the  Scrutiny  group  has 
paid  to  it.  (It  is  reprinted  in  Explorations  (1947),  pp.  131-149.) 
Mr.  Knights  is,  to  my  mind,  much  the  best  writer  on  Restora¬ 
tion  comedy,  the  only  one  who  sets  about  the  subject  in  the 
manner  of  a  man  accustomed  to  dealing  with  literature  in  a 
valid  way;  and  his  essay  consists  of  a  blistering  attack  on  it! 
Some  parts  of  this  attack  I  find  not  altogether  convincing; 
the  claim  that  the  prose  of  these  dramatists  is  poor  and 
nourished  by  comparison  with  the  non-dramatic  prose  of  the 
period  is  one  that  can  be  made  out  easily  enough  by  juggling 
with  quotations,  and  answered  by  juggling  with  more  quota¬ 
tions;  I  don’t  think  the  general  impression  would  bear  out  this 
marked  separation  of  the  two.  But  the  main  p>oints  are  made 
with  a  vigour  that,  since  it  has  gone  unanswered,  we  must  call 
unanswerable.  Mr.  Knights  finds  Restoration  comedy  im¬ 
poverished,  in  view  of  the  wider  sweep  of  life  that  it  might 
have  taken  in.  He  admits,  of  course,  that  if  much  of  the 
Elizabethan  richness  had  been  lost,  something  had  also  been 
gained,  in  point,  precision,  and  intellectual  curiosity;  but,  to 
him,  these  comedies  merely  gesture  in  the  direction  of  this 
curiosity,  and  remain  content  to  deal  in  a  few  stock  notions. 
‘The  trouble,’  he  says,  ‘is  not  that  the  Restoration  comic 
writers  deal  with  a  limited  number  of  themes,  but  that  they 
bring  to  bear  a  miserably  limited  set  of  attitudes.’ 

If  I  do  not  quite  feel  that  this  is  the  last  word,  this  is 
not  because  I  have  found  some  formula  to  dissolve  Mr. 
Knights’s  criticism.  Nor  has  anyone  else.  Mr.  Clifford  Leech 
{Essays  in  Criticism,  April  1951)  suggests  rather  timidly,  in  a 
footnote,  that  here  and  there  ‘the  implied  attitudes  seem  more 
complex  than  this,  more  detached  from  the  general  playhouse 
intentions’ ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  moot  point  whether  he  has  reaUy 
established  this,  helpful  as  his  essay  is.  More  recently  Mr. 
Marvin  Mudrick,  in  an  essay  on  ‘Restoration  Comedy  and 
Later’  in  English  Institute  Essays  (1954),  puts  up  his  gloves  to 
Mr.  Knights  with  more  show  of  aggression,  but  since  he  pins  his 
thesis  to  the  argument  that,  after  all.  Restoration  comedy  isn’t 
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)nto  »  much  worse  than  Elizabethan  comedy,  because  Shake- 
sub-  speare’s  comedies  are  not  much  good,  so  that  only  leaves 
only  Jonson,  he  doesn’t  help  much.  (His  reference  on  p.  loi  to 
>  has  ■  Shakespearean  comedy  really  ought  to  be  given  a  prize  of  some 
[49.)  ^  sort.)  After  a  few  circles  round  the  plays,  we  reach  the 
tora-  important  truth  that  ‘The  comedy  of  manners  does  not  neces- 
I  the  [  sarily  trifle;  it  is  hospitable  to  serious  issues.’  I  don’t  think 
in  a  -  Mr.  Knights  need  feel  that  he  should  climb  down  in  deference 
n  it!  to  Uiese  arguments. 

:ing;  Paradoxically  enough,  the  boldest  blast  on  a  pro-Restora- 
mal-  tion  bugle  has  been  sounded  from  Hawaii,  where  Mr.  Thomas 
F  the  ^  H.  Fujimura,  in  his  book  The  Restoration  Comedy  of  Wit  (1952) 
yling  has  no  intention  of  giving  an  inch,  and  lays  about  him  mightily 
iota-  in  defence  of  Etherege,  Wycherley  and  Congreve.  It  is  the  more 

t  this  i  to  be  regretted  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  heard  of  Mr. 
nade  Knights;  the  very  full  bibliography  at  the  end  of  the  book  does 

t  call  not  include  Knights’s  essay,  though  it  has  room  for  everything 

im-  else,  down  to  Ellehauge’s  more  or  less  worthless  English  Restora- 
light  i  ^  Drama  of  1933.  Since  Mr.  Fujimura  is  about  the  most 
'  the  \-  whole-hearted  defender  that  these  playwrights  have  found 
been  1  ^oe  their  own  day,  the  spectacle  is  an  oddly  disappointing  one, 
It,  to  [  like  the  career  of  a  heavyweight  whose  manager  arranges  for 
this  i  Inm  to  fight  everyone  except  the  reigning  champion.  His  book 
ions,  j  I  think,  the  best  introduction  to  the  subject,  if  only  for  the 
omic  care  with  which  he  fills  in  the  background;  his  chapter  on ‘The 
they  Nature  of  Wit’  argues  convincingly  that  the  life  and  soul  of 
Restoration  comedy  was  ‘wit’,  a  word  to  which  the  period 
lis  is  attached  two  chief  meanings:  first,  decorum  and  getting 
Mr.  things  into  their  right  proportions;  second,  aptness  in  finding 
,eech  :  images  and  metaphors  (on  this  side  it  is  linked  with  the  wit  of 
in  a  :  the  Metaphysicals;  he  might  have  mentioned  that  this  double 
more  sense  was  still  alive  in  Johnson’s  day,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 

louse  that  Johnson’s  two  chief  definitions  of  wit  are  ‘that  which, 

eally  !  npon  its  first  production,  is  immediately  acknowledged  to  be 
Mr.  '  just’,  and  ‘the  unexpected  copulation  of  ideas’  —  two  entirely 
and  separate  definitions,  yet  both  surviving  even  in  the  impoverished 

es  to  !  modem  notion  of  wit  as  intellectual  agility  manifested  in  the 
IS  his  ability  to  make  a  special  kind  of  joke).  Mr.  Fujimura  suggests 

isn’t  that  Restoration  comedy  should  be  known  by  the  general  title 
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of  ‘Comedy  of  Wit’,  rather  than  of  ‘Manners’,  and  this  seen*  f 
reasonable.  The  rest  of  his  argument,  however,  seems  to  bt  : 
pitched  too  high.  In  his  second  chapter,  ‘The  Intellectual  f 
Background  of  Wit  Comedy’,  he  argues  that  these  playi  ; 
express  an  attitude  to  life  that  can  be  paralleled  in  much  of  the 
thinking  that  was  going  on  around  them;  Hobbes  gave  people 
the  notion  of  man  as  a  pleasure-seeking  machine,  so  that 
Burnet  thought  it  a  disaster  that  the  king  should  be  so  thick 
with  him  and  pick  up  his  wicked  ideas.  Certainly  the  sort  of 
thing  Mr.  Fujimura  quotes  from  Hobbes  is  pretty  powerful  i 
and  would  quickly  influence  anyone  whose  bent  was  towards 
libertinism  in  the  first  place,  e.g.:  ‘Every  man,  for  his  own  part,  r 
calleth  that  which  pleaseth,  and  is  delightful  to  himself,  good;  t 
and  that  evil  which  displeaseth  him:  insomuch  that  while  every 
man  differeth  from  another  in  constitution,  they  differ  also  from 
one  another  concerning  the  common  distinction  of  good  and 
evil.  Nor  is  there  any  such  thing  as  absolute  goodness,  con¬ 
sidered  without  relation’  {Human  Nature,  VII,  3).  Anyone  with 
the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  period  will  allow  Mr.  \ 
Fujimura  his  point  that  ‘the  naturalism,  libertinism,  and  i 
scepticism  of  wit  comedy  spring  from  the  naturalistic  and 
sceptical  temper  of  the  age’.  But  it  still  seems  a  bit  of  a  jump  : 
from  there  to  his  next  point:  ‘It  is  clear  that  the  writers  of  wit  . 
comedy  were  not  immoral  and  profane,  as  the  casual  reader  : 
unfamiliar  with  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  age  would 
assume.’  The  idea  seems  to  be  that  as  long  as  everyone  ebe 
was  just  as  bad,  or  likely  at  any  moment  to  be  just  as  bad,  thi 
puts  the  comic  writers  in  the  clear;  but  I  think  such  reasoning 
on  Mr.  Fujimura’s  part  must  be  the  result  of  all  those  quotatiov 
from  Hobbes  he  has  been  copying  out.  Indeed  he  goes  to 
amusing  lengths  to  establish  that  the  never-ending  stream  of 
filth  that  splashes  across  the  stage,  in  these  plays,  is  all  right 
because  it  is  ‘wit’. 

Before  leaving  Mr.  Fujimura’s  book,  however,  we  should 
salute  him  for  having,  at  any  rate,  made  an  onslaught  on  the 
very  difficult  theoretical  problems  which  underlie  criticism 
of  this  kind  of  writing,  in  his  chapter  ‘The  Aesthetics  of  Wit 
Comedy’.  Here,  such  questions  as  the  involvement  of  moral 
feelings  within  an  aesthetic  experience  are,  at  any  rate,  posed. 
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seem  Unfortunately  one  cannot  say  that  Mr.  Fujimura  comes  off  best 
to  bt  in  his  brush  with  them;  he  keeps  catching  his  foot  and  sprawling 
actual  headlong  into  stuff  like,  ‘We  do  not  forget  the  larger  issues  of 
playi  life,  nor  do  we  flee  them,  as  Lamb  suggested;  rather  we  are  so 

>f  tU  affected  by  the  magic  touch  of  the  witty  muse  that  we  see  such 

eopk  issues  in  a  shimmer  of  beauty,  as  when  the  first  sun-drenched 
that  day  of  spring  sets  the  dewdrops  glistening  on  the  flower  tips’, 
thick  Give  me  Mr.  Dobree. 
art  of  [ 

kferfiil  I  in 

vards  One  of  the  main  checks  on  one’s  natural  wish  to  take 
part,  j  Restoration  comedy  seriously  is,  of  course,  the  frightful  con- 
good;  -  fusion  it  exhibits  whenever  a  moral  attitude  is  to  be  taken  up. 
every  Critics  who  enthusiastically  recommend  its  fearless  questioning 

from  rf  fundamental  social  questions,  or  indignantly  deny  that  it  is 

I  and  ‘immoral’,  seldom  argue  their  case  with  any  plausibility.  In 

con-  so  far  as  the  charge  of  ‘immorality’  is  put  in  Victorian  terms  — 

with  anything  that  mentions  the  unmentionable  is  immoral  —  it  is 

Mr.  easy  to  brush  aside;  but  in  fact  we  do  expect  an  artist  to  have 

and  I  artistic  morality;  to  take  up  a  consistent  attitude  towards 
and  problems  of  conduct,  and  not  merely  to  trifle  with  them, 

jump  .  Trifling  is  exactly  what  these  dramatists  are  doing,  and  their 
)f  wit  defenders  on  this  score  are  often  driven  to  produce  desperate 

Jader  arguments.  Mr.  J.  W.  Krutch,  for  instance,  in  his  Comedy  and 

.'ould  Conscience  after  the  Restoration  (1924),  has  much  to  say  of  comedy 

:  else  but  rather  less  about  conscience;  he  points  out  (chap.  2)  that 

,  tha  there  was  a  lot  of  corruption  in  real  life  at  that  time,  so  the 

)ninf  audiences  were  hardened  to  it,  and  adds  (p.  39) :  ‘Nor  is  there 
itioB  [  anything  in  this  which  need  damn  the  dramatists  as  men. 
es  to  I  They  had  no  deliberate  intention  of  encouraging  vice,  which, 
m  of  being  men  of  sense,  they  no  doubt  hated.’  This  will  hardly  do. 

right  Indeed,  Mr.  Krutch  evidently  feels  unhappy  with  it  himself, 

i  because,  after  quoting  a  few  statements  by  dramatists  on  the 
lould  f  topic  —  notably  Dryden’s  Preface  to  An  Evening's  Love  and 
n  the  I  Mrs.  Behn’s  Preface  to  The  Dutch  Lover  —  he  just  lets  the  whole 
icism  I  thing  go:  ‘The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  poets 
*  Wit  I  were  not  interested  in  morality  either  one  way  or  the  other.’ 
loral  I  A  bunch  of  footlers,  in  other  words.  Mr.  J.  H.  Wilson  in  his 
osed.  The  Court  Wits  of  the  Restoration  (1948)  even  takes  the  view  that, 
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since  these  writers  had  no  problems  to  face  in  their  own  lives, 
they  had  no  need  to  thrash  anything  out  in  their  work.  ‘Since 
their  own  society  was  obviously  well  ordered,  they  discussed 
no  problems’  (p.  172).  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Wilson  —  whose 
book,  by  the  way,  is  in  the  main  an  excellent  one  —  is  talking 
not  about  Restoration  dramatists  as  a  whole,  but  about  a  group 
within  them,  namely  Rochester,  Scroope,  Etherege,  Wycherley, 
Dorset,  Mulgrave  and  Buckingham.  But  he  shows  no  impulse 
to  differentiate  between  these  writers  and  their  socially  humbler 
colleagues.  Was  the  society  of  Rochester,  of  Wycherley,  of 
Etherege,  so  ‘obviously  well  ordered’?  Did  not  these  men,  in 
fact,  get  their  lives  into  a  corresponding  mess,  matching  the 
mess  they  made  of  their  work? 

This  talk  of  getting  one’s  life  into  a  mess  reminds  me  that 
Rochester,  who  made  one  of  the  most  determined  of  the  various 
efforts  to  act  out  these  fantasies,  and  died  of  it  in  his  thirties,  is 
generally  said  to  be  the  model  for  Dorimant  in  Etherege’s 
The  Man  of  Mode,  or.  Sir  Fopling  Flutter,  and  I  ought  to  pause 
here  to  say  that  I  except  this  play  from  all  these  remarks  about 
incoherence  and  indecision.  In  fact,  it  is  the  one  play  I  should 
feel  able  to  point  to,  as  an  example  of  a  Restoration  comedy 
with  the  courage  of  its  author’s  convictions.  The  trouble  with 
the  others  is  that  they  are  simply  not  facing  the  real  issue, 
which  I  take  to  be  a  fairly  clear-cut  one.  If  a  man  makes  a 
deliberate  choice  of  a  certain  way  of  life,  he  must  know  before¬ 
hand  —  or,  if  he  does  not,  he  will  very  soon  find  out  —  that  it 
will  bring  with  it  certain  special  problems.  If  he  decides  to 
play  for  certain  rewards,  he  will  have  to  encounter  certam 
dangers  and  penalties.  The  rakes  in  Restoration  comedy 
have  chosen  to  live  the  life  of  pleasure;  they  are  putting  every¬ 
thing  into  subordination  to  the  satisfaction  of  their  immediate 
appetites.  Now  this  could  be  the  material  for  a  very  interesting 
kind  of  comedy,  one  that  would  include,  and  make  comic  play 
with,  the  miseries  of  such  a  man  as  well  as  his  delights.  But  in 
fact  no  Restoration  comic  dramatist  took  his  subject-matter 
seriously  enough  to  make  the  attempt:  except,  as  I  say,  for 
Etherege  in  this  one  play.  Quite  apart  from  its  brilliance 
The  Man  of  Mode  is  head  and  shoulders  above  the  other  playj 
of  this  kind  because  it  is  about  something;  Mr.  Knights’s  quip. 
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that  the  play  demonstrates  nothing  ‘except  the  physical 
stamina  of  Dorimant’,  is  a  mere  flippant  evasion;  its  subject  is 
the  life-style  of  a  man  like  Rochester,  and  its  human  conse¬ 
quences.  Suppose  we  decide  to  behave  like  this,  what  will 
happen? 

Dorimant,  in  his  relationships  with  women,  has  the  fighter- 
pilot’s  mentality;  he  wants  to  get  them  before  they  get  him. 
He  is  at  war  with  the  sex,  and  they  immediately  feel  it  and  feel 
a  very  real  wish  to  injure  him  (which  doesn’t  prevent  their 
feeling  attracted  to  him).  When  introduced  to  Harriet,  for 
instance,  he  begins  at  once  to  spar  with  her  in  a  way  that, 
while  superficially  it  is  a  mere  Beatrice-and-Benedict  act  to 
conceal  the  fact  that  they  have  genuine  feelings  for  one  another, 
has  within  it  an  element  of  real  malice; 


Dorimant.  You  were  talking  of  Play,  Madam;  Pray  what 
may  be  your  stint? 

Harriet.  A  little  harmless  discourse  in  publick  walks,  or  at 
most  an  appointment  in  a  Box  bare-fac’d  at  the  Play- 
House;  you  are  for  Masks,  and  private  meetings,  where 
Women  engage  for  all  they  are  worth,  I  hear. 

Dor.  I  have  been  us’d  to  deep  Play,  but  I  can  make  one  at 
small  Game,  when  I  like  my  Gamester  well. 

Har.  And  be  so  unconcem’d  you’l  ha’  no  pleasure  in’t. 

Dor.  Where  there  is  a  considerable  sum  to  be  won,  the  hope 
of  drawing  people  in,  makes  every  trifle  considerable. 

Har.  The  sordidness  of  mens  natures,  I  know,  makes  ’em 
willing  to  flatter  and  comply  with  the  Rich,  though  they 
are  sure  never  to  be  the  better  for  ’em. 

Dor.  ’Tis  in  their  power  to  do  us  good,  and  we  despair  not 
but  at  some  time  or  other  they  may  be  willing. 

Har.  To  men  who  have  far’d  in  this  Town  like  you, 
’twould  be  a  great  Mortification  to  live  on  hope;  could 
you  keep  a  Lent  for  a  Mistriss? 

Dor.  In  expectation  of  a  happy  Easter,  and  though  time 
be  very  precious,  think  forty  daies  well  lost,  to  gain  your 
favour. 

Har.  Mr.  Bellair!  let  us  walk,  ’tis  time  to  leave  him,  men 
grow  dull  when  they  begin  to  be  particular. 
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Dor.  Y’are  mistaken,  flattery  will  not  ensue,  though  I 
know  y’are  greedy  of  the  praises  of  the  whole  Mail. 

Hot.  You  do  me  wrong. 

Dor.  I  do  not;  as  I  follow’d  you,  I  observ’d  how  you  were 
pleased  when  the  Fops  cry’d  She's  handsome,  very  handsome, 
by  God  she  is,  and  whisper’d  aloud  your  name;  the 
thousand  several  fo  ms  you  put  your  face  into;  then, 
to  make  your  self  more  agreeable,  how  wantonly  you 
play’d  with  your  head,  flung  back  your  locks,  and 
look’d  smilingly  over  your  shoulder  at  ’em. 

Har.  I  do  not  go  begging  the  mens  as  you  do  the  Ladies 
Good  liking,  with  a  sly  softness  in  your  looks,  and  a 
gentle  slowness  in  your  bows,  as  you  pass  by  ’em  —  as 
thus.  Sir  —  [Acts  Aim]  Is  not  this  like  you? 

After  another  bout  of  sparring,  later  on,  Dorimant  remarb 
aside,  ‘I  love  her,  and  dare  not  let  her  know  it,  I  fear  sh’as  an 
ascendant  o’ re  me  and  may  revenge  the  wrongs  I  have  done 
her  sex’.  To  make  the  documentation  complete  we  are  shown, 
earlier  on,  a  typical  specimen  of  these  ‘wrongs’,  the  truly 
frightening  scene  of  Dorimant’s  visit  to  Mrs.  Loveit,  the 
mistress  he  wishes  to  be  rid  of,  while  she  is  in  the  company  of 
Bellinda,  whom  he  has  his  eye  on  at  the  moment;  one  gets  the 
impression  —  as,  no  doubt,  one  is  meant  to  —  that  his  extreme 
brutality  to  Mrs.  Loveit  is  itself  a  form  of  sexual  display  for 
Bellinda’s  benefit.  Mrs.  Loveit,  in  a  fit  of  agony  which  has 
nothing  comic  about  it,  tears  her  fan  to  pieces: 

Dor.  Spare  your  Fan,  Madam,  you  are  growing  hot,  and 
will  want  it  to  cool  you. 

Lov.  Horrour  and  distraction  seize  you.  Sorrow  and 
Remorse  gnaw  your  Soul,  and  punish  all  your  Per¬ 
juries  to  me  —  [Weeps. 

Dor.  So  Thunder  breaks  the  Cloud  in  Twain, 

And  makes  a  passage  for  the  Rain.  [Turning  to  Bellinda. 

Bellinda,  you  are  the  Devil  that  have  rais’d  this  storm; 

[To  Bellinda 

you  were  at  the  Play  yesterday,  and  have  been  making 
discoveries  to  your  Dear. 
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Bell.  Y’are  the  most  mistaken  man  i’  the  World. 

Dor.  It  must  be  so,  and  here  I  vow  revenge;  resolve  to 
pursue,  and  persecute  you  more  impertinently  than  ever 
any  Loving  Fop  did  his  Mistress,  hunt  you  i’  the  Parky 
trace  you  i’  the  Mail,  dog  you  in  every  visit  you  make, 
haunt  you  at  the  Plays,  and  i’  the  Drawing  Room, 
hang  my  nose  in  your  neck,  and  talk  to  you  whether  you 
will  or  no,  and  ever  look  uj>on  you  with  such  dying 
Eyes,  till  your  Friends  grow  Jealous  of  me,  send  you 
out  of  Town,  and  the  World  suspect  your  reputation. 

[In  a  lower  voice. 

At  my  Lady  Townley's  when  we  go  from  hence. 

[He  looks  kindly  on  Bellinda. 

Bell.  I’le  meet  you  there. 

Goaded  by  this,  Mrs.  Loveit  launches  hei'self  across  the 
nwm  and  tries  to  push  him  away,  crying,  ‘Stand  off,  you 
$ha’  not  stare  upon  her  so.’  On  Dorimant’s  retorting  (signifi¬ 
cantly),  ‘Good!  There’s  one  made  jealous  already’,  the  poor 
creature  is  reduced  to  playing  a  card  that  she  knows  will  be 
useless,  but  cannot  help  producing: 

Loveit.  Is  this  the  constancy  you  vow’d? 

Dor.  Constancy  at  my  years!  ’tis  not  a  Virtue  in  season, 
you  might  as  well  expect  the  Fruit  the  Autumn  ripens 
i’  the  Spring  .  .  .  Youth  has  a  long  Journey  to  go, 
Madam;  should  I  have  set  up  my  rest  at  the  first  Inn 
I  lodg’d  at,  I  should  never  have  arriv’d  at  the  happiness 
I  now  enjoy. 

The  old  commonplace  of  Restoration  comedy  is  trotted  out, 
but  this  time  it  rings  true  because  we  are  shown  the  conse¬ 
quences,  among  them  the  uneasiness  that  preys  on  Dorimant. 
Throughout  the  play  he  is  shown  as  barely  managing  to  hold 
his  own,  and  in  one  scene  the  women  definitely  get  the  better 
of  him  and  humiliate  him  without  mercy  (Act  V,  Sc.  i).  All 
in  all,  the  reader  or  spectator  of  the  play  is  left  in  no  doubt  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  sexual  relationship  that  is  its  main  subject- 
matter;  each  side  is  lusting  for  the  other’s  downfall  and  suffer¬ 
ing.  Dorimant  is  seriously  annoyed  when  Mrs.  Loveit  manages 
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to  regain  her  composure  and  draw  some  sort  of  a  veil  over  her 
feelings  for  him;  savagely  he  promises  himself  to  put  an  end  to 
all  that:  ‘had  it  not  been  for  some  powerful  Consideration! 
which  will  be  removed  tomorrow  morning,  I  had  made  her 
pluck  off  the  mask,  and  shew  the  passion  that  lyes  panting 
under.’ 

One  can,  in  fact,  comfortably  discuss  this  play  without 
mentioning  its  eponym,  though  a  complete  account  would  have, 
of  course,  to  make  due  mention  of  Sir  Fopling  as  a  satisfactory 
‘brilliant’  piece  of  satiric  portraiture.  But  the  centre  of  the 
play  is  Dorimant’s  warfare  against  women,  whom  he  takes  on 
the  persons  of  Mrs.  Loveit,  Harriet  and  Bellinda.  The  ruth- 
lessness  of  Etherege’s  logic  makes  the  play  harrowing,  but  at 
least  it  is  never  false  and  unsatisfactory;  it  is  literature,  where 
most  other  Restoration  comedy  is  mere  diversion,  on  howevo 
high  a  level.  The  ending,  whereby  Harriet  is  left  in  (tem¬ 
porary?)  possession  of  Dorimant’s  affections,  is  free  of  the 
usual  sentimentality;  he  is  going  down  to  the  country  to  court 
her,  in  what  she  describes  as:  ‘a  great  rambling  lone  house, 
that  looks  as  it  were  not  inhabited,  the  family’s  so  small; 
there  you’l  find  my  Mother,  an  old  lame  Aunt,  and  my  seKi 
Sir,  perch’d  up  on  Chairs  at  a  distance  in  a  large  parlour, 
sitting  moping  like  three  or  four  Melancholy  Birds  in  a  spacious 
vollary  —  Does  not  this  stagger  your  Resolution?’ 

Harriet  can  trade  bandinage  with  Dorimant  amiably  enou^ 
considering  the  ferocity  with  which  she  has  got  rid  of  all 
competition.  A  moment  before  uttering  these  lines,  for  instance, 
she  has  turned  to  the  grief-stricken  Loveit  with:  ‘Mr.  DorimaA 
has  been  your  God  Almighty  long  enough,  ’tis  time  to  think  of 
another.’ 

The  ruthlessness  of  all  these  people,  though  unpleasant 
to  read  about,  has  at  least  the  harsh  ring  of  truth;  when  men 
like  Dorimant  are  tamed,  it  is  generally  by  pert  baggages  like 
Harriet  who  have  the  necessary  savagery.  But,  though  I 
cannot  claim  to  have  read  the  whole  corpus,  I  am  fairly  sure 
there  is  nothing  else  in  Restoration  comedy  that  carries  this 
kind  of  conviction. 

Wycherley,  at  any  rate,  never  achieved  clarity  on  any  basic 
moral  issue.  The  whole  plot  of  the  Plain  Dealer  is  simply » 
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piece  of  crude  misanthropy  and  getting  one’s  own  back. 
No  doubt  it  is  rather  a  neat  trick,  when  a  mistress  has  deceived 
and  deserted  you,  to  enjoy  her  in  a  darkened  room  when  she 
thinks  you  are  somebody  else;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  play, 
you  can  get  the  love  of  a  good  woman  and  a  handsome  lump 
sum  into  the  bargain,  this  proves  you  are  the  hero  of  the  play. 
If  Wycherley’s  mind  really  worked  like  this,  he  must  have  been 
little  better  than  an  idiot,  and  a  nasty  idiot  into  the  bargain. 
The  Country  Wife  is  even  worse,  because  more  tangled.  Homer 
is  meant  to  be  admired  for  his  clever  trick,  but  Harcourt  is 
equally  so  for  his  persistent  attempt  to  marry  Alithea  honour¬ 
ably.  It  is  the  same  with  Congreve.  Most  of  Love  for  Love 
is  in  fact  pretty  direct  propaganda  for  good  sexual  morality; 
one  notes  the  conversion  of  Scandal,  and  the  punishment  of 
Tattle,  which  is  rather  like  that  of  Lucio  in  Measure  for  Measure. 
At  first  sight  it  looks  as  if  Congreve  were  in  favour  of  a  simple 
“wild  oats’  outlook,  where  the  characters  settle  down  to  marriage 
alter  a  period  on  the  tiles.  But  there  is  a  harshness  that  goes 
uncomfortably  with  any  such  genial  tolerance.  What  about 
Valentine’s  illegitimate  son?  Is  he  to  get  any  share  in  the 
warmth  and  affection  that  is  being  slopped  about  in  the  last 
icene?  Admittedly  it  is  trying  to  be  dunned  for  money,  but 
Valentine’s  reaction  to  being  told  of  the  arrival  of  ‘the  Nurse 
with  one  of  your  Children  from  Twitnarn’  is  a  little  harsh,  even 
in  the  circumstances: 

‘Pox  on  her,  cou’d  she  find  no  other  time  to  fling  my  Sins  in 
my  Face:  Here,  give  her  this  [Gives  Mony.]  and  bid  her  trouble 
me  no  more;  a  thoughtless  two  handed  Whore,  she  knows  my 
Condition  well  enough,  and  might  have  overlaid  the  Child  a 
Fortnight  ago,  if  she  had  had  any  forecast  in  her.’ 

No  doubt  we  are  to  think  he  does  not  mean  this  seriously, 
as  his  friend  Scandal  refers  to  the  boy  as  ‘my  Godson’;  but, 
considering  that  the  whole  thing  is  only  brought  in  by  way  of 
stage  patter,  it  seems  an  odd  way  of  getting  a  laugh. 

Mirabell  is  another  case.  In  The  Way  of  the  World,  Congreve 
brought  Restoration  comedy  up  to  the  very  frontiers  of  respect¬ 
ability;  except  for  his  much  greater  brilliance,  he  all  but  joins 
hands  with  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan.  But  in  their  haste  to 
approve  of  Mirabell  as  much  as  they  do  of  Charles  Surface, 
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some  critics  have  simply  not  noticed  what  a  cad  he  is.  Hear  Mr. 
Fujimura  giving  him  a  character:  ‘Mrs.  Fainall,  we  gather, 
was  an  attachment  of  the  past,  before  he  fell  in  love;  and  sina 
she  was  a  widow  at  the  time,  and  hence,  according  to  the 
naturalistic  conception  of  widows,  highly  inflammable,  he 
could  hardly  be  blamed  for  satisfying  her  sexual  appetite  as 
well  as  his  own.  When  the  play  opens,  Mirabell  has  apparently 
broken  off  all  relations  with  her,  and  he  is  pursuing  matrimony 
with  a  serious  purpose.’  Not  a  word  about  the  fact  that  he  has 
pushed  Mrs.  Fainall  into  a  marriage  of  hell,  to  suit  his  own 
convenience;  indeed  he  tells  her  in  so  many  words  that  it  was 
in  case  she  became  pregnant:  when  she  rounds  on  him  with,  I 
‘Why  did  you  make  me  marry  this  Man?’  he  answers  airily, 
‘Why  do  we  daily  commit  disagreeable  and  dangerous  Action^ 
To  save  that  Idol  Reputation.  If  the  Familiarities  of  our  Lova 
had  produc’d  that  Consequence,  of  which  you  were  apprehen¬ 
sive,  where  cou’d  you  have  fix’d  a  Father’s  Name  with  Credit, 
but  on  a  Husband?’  Admirable  realism,  no  doubt,  but  this 
man  is  the  hero\  we  are  supposed  to  care  whether  he  is  happy 
or  not;  no  wonder  Lamb  could  only  defend  these  plays  by 
saying  that  they  were  simply  aesthetic  patterns  with  no 
humanity  involved  at  all. 

These  strictures  could  perhaps  be  met  by  the  counter- 
accusation  that  I  am  asking  for  a  neat  black  and  white  pattern, 
with  the  good  people  rewarded  and  the  bad  ones  punished.  If 
Manly  behaves  like  a  cad,  and  still  comes  out  on  top,  why  not? 
That’s  life,  isn’t  it?  I  see  this  objection,  yet  the  whole  nature  of 
these  plays  forbids  my  admitting  it.  Quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  in  comedy,  the  good  people  are  usually  rewarded  and  the 
bad  ones  discomfited  —  it  is  this,  more  than  any  other  single 
feature,  that  stamps  it  as  comedy  —  these  plays  are  not  comediei 
merely  but  satiric  comedies;  their  writers  are  always  claiming 
that  they  are  out  to  pillory  vice  and  folly  ‘with  an  armed  and 
resolved  hand’.  Manly  is  not  a  p)ortrait  of  a  cad  who  exploiti 
his  caddishness  and  gets  away  with  it;  he  is  meant  to  be  a 
pattern  of  surly  virtue,  and  his  tiresome  parade  of  moral 
superiority,  though  cant,  is  unconscious  cant.  There  have  been, 
it  is  true,  examples  of  writers  who  broke  clear  of  the  conventioni 
they  set  out  to  observe;  Wycherley  might  be  defended  as  an 
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4r.  I  author  who  goes  beyond  the  usual  scope  of  moralistic  comedy 
icr  I  and  produces  a  new  kind,  a  problem-play  made  out  of  comic 
nee  I  ingredients.  But  though  1  can  imagine  such  an  argument,  I 
the  I  cannot  make  this  claim;  I  must  leave  it  for  someone  else  to  do; 
he  I  the  notion  of  the  Restoration  comedians  as  writers  of  Shavian 
;  as  I  debates  on  moral  and  social  issues  —  in  my  opinion,  it  simply 
itly  I  does  not  hold  water.  I  should  prefer  to  rest  the  defence  mainly 
any  |  on  a  humbler  argument;  that  these  dramatists  are  saved  by 
has  I  dieir  incidental  excellences,  notably  their  spirited  drawing  of 
>wn  I  grotesques.  If,  on  mature  consideration,  we  decided  that 
was  I  their  works  were  deformed  wholes,  rendered  tolerable  by  the 
ith,  I  brilliance  of  isolated  parts,  should  we  be  surprised?  Would  it 
rily^  be  the  first  time  we  had  come  across  such  works? 

)ns?  What,  after  all  —  to  put  the  question  another  way  —  are 
)vo  the  most  enjoyable  passages  in  Wycherley  and  Congreve?  — 
len-  the  passages  we  should  point  to  if  we  wanted  to  convince  a 
doubter  that  he  would  find  some  pleasure  in  their  plays  if  he 
thk  ji  read  them  over,  or  went  to  see  them?  To  my  mind,  the  answer 
ppy  is  clear;  not  the  smart- Alec  ‘combats  of  wit’,  not  the  vaunted 
I  by  I  ‘social  criticism’,  but  the  passages  which  have  some  richness 
no  of  language;  and  this  means,  in  practice,  their  passages  of 
broad  comedy,  when  the  buffoons  take  the  stage.  The  only 
itcr*  !  time  when  these  dramatists  write  like  poets,  when  any  kind  of 
em,  colour  and  life  radiate  from  the  words  on  the  page,  is  when 
,  If  \  they  are  writing  speeches  for  their  grotesques  to  utter.  In  these 
not?  \  scenes,  and  these  scenes  only,  they  are  the  heirs  of  Shakespeare, 
rerf  [ 

fact  I  [Owing  to  pressure  of  space  it  has  been  necessary  to 
the  I  otnit  the  last  sections  of  Mr.  Wain’s  essay.  The  conclusion 
ngle  he  finally  reaches  —  after  demonstrating  their  dependence  on 
dies  Shakespeare  for  richly  comic  speech  and  the  mechanical  com- 
ning  plexity  of  their  plots  —  is  that  Restoration  comedies  have  one 
and  I  claim  on  the  attention  of  posterity:  the  technical  and  moral 
)loiti  I  confusion  they  exhibit  is  a  faithful  reflection  of  fife  as  it  was 
be  a  hved  at  that  time.  They  are  good  documents  rather  than  good 
loral  plays.  The  Editor  of  Essays  in  Criticism  proposes  to  discuss  Mr. 
)cen,  Wain’s  thesis  in  a  forthcoming  article  in  the  series  ‘Second 
tioni  Thoughts’  on  Professor  L.  C.  Knights’s  ‘Restoration  Comedy: 
ts  an  I  the  Reality  and  the  Myth’.] 
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Hazlitt  as  Critic 

G.  D.  KLINGOPULOS 

HAZLITT’S  reputation  at  the  present  time  is  not  too  securely 
based  on  his  essays  and  his  literary  criticism.  He  is  quoted, 
but  much  as  Crabb  Robinson  is  quoted.  In  both  capacities 
he  has  been  much  criticized  in  our  time,  but  more  objectively 
and  therefore  more  absolutely  than  in  the  days  of  the  great 
reviews.  His  essays  have  suffered  the  same  depreciation, 
possibly  excessive,  as  that  incurred  by  Charles  Lamb’s, 
although  their  essay  styles  and  choice  of  subject  were  very  dif¬ 
ferent.  Unlike  Lamb,  Hazlitt  nowhere  builds  up  a  journalistic 
personality  to  be  regularly  exhibited  and  exploited.  What  thdr 
essays  do  have  in  common  is  an  insouciant,  page-filling 
tenuity  of  matter.  Hazlitt  enjoyed  philosophizing  about  the 
large  abstractions,  on  Beauty,  on  Patriotism,  and  other 
scholarship-paper  topics  —  a  habit  made  even  less  acceptable 
by  Hazlitt’s  frequent  lapses  of  tone.  But  there  was  nothing 
radically  vulgar  about  Hazlitt’s  gifts.  His  autobiographical 
essay  ‘On  My  First  Acquaintance  with  Poets’  is  vividly  written, 
and  the  references  in  it  to  his  father  are  attractive  and  un¬ 
affected.  His  critiques  of  dramatic  performances,  of  Kean,  of 
Kemble  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  are  still  good  journalism.  The 
‘vulgarity’  to  which  the  Quarterly  objected  was  partly  the  result 
of  journalistic  haste  and  loquacity;  and  it  is  important  to  allow 
for  the  fact  that  the  high-powered  brilliance  of  much  nine¬ 
teenth-century  prose  encouraged  over-emphasis,  a  certain 
convention  of  blustering  rhetoric.  The  convention  was  a  bad 
one,  as  it  obliged  reviewers  and  journalists  to  be  more  mannered 
than  they  usually  need  to  be.  Hazlitt’s  Dickensian  account  of 
the  sermons  of  Carlyle’s  college  friend  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Irving  suggests  that  press  and  pulpit  may  have  influenced  each 
other.  Irving  had  ‘found  out  the  secret  of  attracting  by  repel¬ 
ling.  Those  whom  he  is  likely  to  attack  are  curious  to  hear 
what  he  says  of  them:  they  go  again,  to  show  that  they  do  not 
mind  it . . .  Mr.  Irving  has,  in  fact,  without  leave  asked  or  i 
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licence  granted,  converted  the  Caledonian  Chapel  into  a 
Westminster  Forum  or  Debating  Society,  with  the  sanctity  of 
religion  added  to  it’.  But  this  rhetorical  showmanship  is  more 
accountable  for  the  style  of  Sartor  Resartus  than  for  that  of 
Hazlitt’s  essays  and  lectures,  where  the  normal  style  is  fluent, 
keeps  close  to  the  rhythms  of  speech,  and  is  free  from  elaborate 
impressiveness.  When  his  work  is  shabby,  it  is  because  he  is 
m^ng  much  of  little,  is  not  interested,  or  is  hurriedly,  with 
much  repetition  and  misquotation,  supplying  the  needs  of  the 
day.  His  manner  may  give  an  impression  of  impudence,  but 
it  is  never  disagreeably  ingratiating.  Hazlitt  could  afford  to 
write  with  kind  objectivity  about  his  friend’s  characteristic 
manner: 

Mr.  Lamb  has  a  distaste  to  new  faces,  to  new  books,  to  new 
buildings,  to  new  customs  .  .  .  He  evades  the  present,  he 
mocks  the  future . . .  No  one  makes  the  tour  of  our  southern 
metropolis,  or  describes  the  manners  of  the  last  age,  so 
well  as  Mr.  Lamb  —  with  such  vivid  obscurity,  with  such 
arch  piquancy,  such  picturesque  quaintness,  such  smiling 
pathos. 

And  lest  overkindness  should  render  his  valuation  suspect,  he 
adds: 

His  taste  in  French  and  German  literature  is  somewhat 
defective;  nor  has  he  made  much  progress  in  the  science  of 

I  Political  Economy  or  other  abstruse  studies,  though  he 
has  read  vast  folios  of  controversial  divinity,  merely  for 
the  sake  of  the  intricacy  of  style,  and  to  save  himself  the 
pain  of  thinking. 

Essays,  when  they  are  not  discussions  of  books,  pictures  or 
persons,  survive  because  they  contain  useful  reflections  on  life, 
or  because  they  have  a  period  charm,  of  the  kind  to  be  found  as 
much  in  Pepys  as  in  Addison.  It  is  at  least  doubtful  whether 
j  Hazlitt’s  essays  in  The  Round  Table,  Table-Talk  and  The  Plain 

(Speaker,  can  give  much  satisfaction  to  a  reader  who  expects  to  be 
mterested  in  either  of  these  ways.  If  we  remove  from  a  repre- 
lentative  collection  such  as  The  Round  Table  the  two  essays  on 
Wordsworth’s  The  Excursion,  we  are  left  with  matter  which  is 
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always  readable  but  scarcely  memorable.  Assertions  are  made 
with  too  little  persuasiveness.  Hazlitt’s  remarks  on  Methodism 
—  ‘religion  with  its  slobbering-bib  and  go-cart.  It  is  a  bastard 
kind  of  Popery,  stripped  of  its  painted  pomp  and  outward 
ornaments,  and  reduced  to  a  state  of  pauperism’  —  remind  us, 
despite  a  certain  penetration,  of  the  eighteenth-century 
prejudice  in  some  of  his  judgments.  It  was  not  Hazlitt’s  gift  to 
see  provincial  religion  as  the  author  of  Adam  Bede  saw  it.  The 
last  epithet  in  Stendhal’s  description  of  Hazlitt,  ‘homme 
d’esprit.  Anglais,  et  misanthrope’,  seems  for  once  appropriate, 
after  a  reading  of  ‘The  Causes  of  Methodism’.  The  Burke-like 
emphasis  of  style  —  one  essay  is  entitled  ‘On  Gusto’  —  appro¬ 
priate  enough  when  Hazlitt  is  laying  down  the  law,  as  in  ‘The 
Progress  of  Art’,  can  also  remind  us  disagreeably  of  Swift: 

Life  is  the  art  of  being  well  deceived;  and  in  order  that  the 
deception  may  succeed,  it  must  be  habitual  and  uninter¬ 
rupted.  A  constant  examination  of  the  value  of  our  opinions 
and  enjoyments,  compared  with  those  of  others,  may  lessen 
our  prejudices,  but  will  leave  nothing  for  our  affections  to 
rest  upon. 

It  is  part  of  the  definition  of  a  Romantic  writer  that  he  lacb 
but  seeks  serenity.  Each  reports  on  his  own  kind  of  unhappiness 
and  the  difficulty  of  transcending  it.  The  two  sentences  of  the 
last  quotation  suggest  the  tension  of  attitudes  which  accounts 
in  part  for  Hazlitt’s  temperament,  ‘brow-hanging,  shoe- 
contemplative,  strange',  as  Coleridge  described  him  in  1803. 
Hazlitt  loved  to  philosophize  but  his  temper  was  active, 
sympathetic  and  engage,  rather  than  philosophical.  His 
scepticism  was  not  a  lazy  habit;  his  long-meditated  and  earnest 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action,  in  which  he  affirms, 
against  Hobbes,  Hartley  and  Helvetius,  the  natural  unselfish¬ 
ness  of  the  human  mind,  its  capacity  for  altruism,  does  repre¬ 
sent  a  good  deal  of  strenuous  thinking. 

I  naturally  desire  and  pursue  my  own  good  (in  whatever 
this  consists)  simply  from  my  having  an  idea  of  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  warm  and  vivid  to  excite  in  me  an  emotion  of 
interest,  or  passion;  and  I  love  and  pursue  the  good  of 
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others,  of  a  relative,  of  a  friend,  of  a  family,  a  commu¬ 
nity,  or  of  mankind  for  just  the  same  reason. 

Hazlitt  dislikes  but  does  not  underestimate  or  rail  at  Hobbes. 
In  his  lectures  on  The  History  of  English  Philosophy  he  stresses 
Hobbes’s  importance  as  the  founder  of  the  ‘material  or  modem 
philosophy’.  Convinced,  by  his  own  experience,  of  important 
exclusions  in  Hobbes’s  thought,  he  is  never  able  to  distance 
Hobbes,  like  Mr.  Eliot,  as  ‘one  of  those  extraordinary  little 
upstarts  whom  the  chaotic  motions  of  the  Renaissance  tossed 
into  an  eminence  which  they  hardly  deserved  and  have  never 
lost’.  To  Hazlitt,  the  lapsed  Unitarian,  Hobbes  remains  a 
itubbom  nightmare.  Unlike  Wordsworth,  Hazlitt  felt  the 
painful  contradictions  in  the  deliberate  grounding  of  optimistic 
attitudes  on  materialist  accounts  of  the  human  mind.  He 
insisted  on  Hobbes  as  the  real  founder  of  associationism  because 
Hobbes’s  materialism  is  stark  and  uncompromising,  free  from 
later  theistic  accretions.  Hazlitt’s  use  of  the  word  ‘prejudices* 
(‘constant  examination  . . .  may  lessen  our  prejudices’)  seems 
to  carry,  in  that  context,  the  double  force  of  the  traditionalism 
of  Burke  and  the  pessimistic  determinism  of  Hobbes.  Yet 
Hazlitt  was  an  individualist  and  a  radical  who  never  tired  of 
refuting,  in  and  out  of  season,  minimal  accounts  of  human 
i  nature,  and  of  attempting  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  the 
Jacobins  and  Romantic  Tories.  This  mediating  attitude  was 
not  the  result  of  moral  timidity  but  of  a  strong  grasp  of  actu¬ 
alities,  and  considerable  self-knowledge. 

Hazlitt’s  standing  as  a  literary  critic  at  the  present  time  is 
not  much  more  definite  or  secure  than  his  standing  as  an 
‘essayist’.  He  has  incurred  one  of  Mr.  Eliot’s  disparaging 
mentions,  tellingly  supported  with  chapter  and  verse.  ‘Hazlitt, 
who  had  perhaps  the  most  uninteresting  mind  of  all  our 
distinguished  critics,  says:  “Dryden  and  Pope  are  the  great 
masters  of  the  artificial  style  of  poetry  in  our  language,  as  the 
poets  of  whom  I  have  already  treated,  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  and  Milton,  were  of  the  natural.”  ’  After  pulling 
this  remark  to  pieces,  Mr.  Eliot  classes  Hazlitt  with  those  nine¬ 
teenth-century  critics,  including  of  course  Arnold,  who  felt 
‘a  repugnance  for  the  material  out  of  which  Dryden’s  poetry  is 
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built’.  No  doubt  Hazlitt’s  dictum  is  indefensible:  it  is  the  sort 
of  opening  sentence  we  should  expect  from  a  harassed  lecturer 
surveying  the  whole  of  English  poetry  in  eight  public  lectures 
before  the  days  of  systematic  literary  history.  But  it  is  not 
possible  to  read  the  whole  lecture  on  Dryden  and  Pope,  from 
which  the  quotation  is  taken,  and  still  maintain  that  Hazlitt 
felt  ‘a  repugnance  for  the  material  out  of  which  Dryden’s 
poetry  is  built’.  Hazlitt  was  not  Johnson  but  he  still  felt  at 
home  with  eighteenth-century  poetry,  and  even  with  Restora¬ 
tion  comedy.  The  impression  he  gives  is  not  of  a  meaningless 
catholicity  of  taste.  The  judgment  that  ‘Dryden  was  a  better 
prose-writer  and  a  bolder  and  more  varied  versifier  than  Pope. 
He  was  a  more  vigorous  thinker,  a  more  correct  and  logical 
declaimer,  and  had  more  of  what  may  be  called  strength  d 
mind  than  Pope:  but  he  had  not  the  same  refinement  and 
delicacy  of  feeling’  seems  to  come  from  a  genuine  responsiv^ 
ness  to  the  work  of  both  poets,  despite  its  imprecision.  Hazlitfi 
comment  on  the  Atticus  portrait  also  suggests  an  appropriate 
alertness  in  reading:  ‘The  finest  piece  of  personal  satire  in 
Pope  (perhaps  in  the  world)  is  his  character  of  Addison;  and 
this,  it  may  be  observed,  is  of  a  mixed  kind,  made  up  of  hit 
respect  for  the  man,  and  a  cutting  sense  of  his  failings.’  Mr. 
Eliot’s  reference  to  a  ‘commonplace  mind’  was  a  more  con¬ 
densed  form  of  the  earlier  observation  in  The  Sacred  Wooi:. 
‘Hazlitt,  who  committed  himself  to  the  judgement  that  the 
Maid's  Tragedy  is  one  of  the  poorest  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher*! 
plays,  has  no  connected  message  to  deliver.’  Once  again,  the 
dismissive  reference  loses  much  of  its  force  if  we  look  at  the  dii- 
cussion  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  in  another  hasty  series  of 
lectures  on  The  Dramatic  Literature  of  the  Age  of  Elizabeth.  There 
Hazlitt  writes:  ‘Shakespeare  never  disturbs  the  ground  of  moral 
principle;  but  leaves  his  characters  (after  doing  them  heaped 
justice  on  all  sides)  to  be  judged  of  by  our  common  sense  and 
natural  feeling.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  constantly  bring  in 
equivocal  sentiments  and  characters,  as  if  to  set  them  up  to  be 
debated  by  sophistical  casuistry,  or  varnished  over  with  the 
colours  of  poetical  ingenuity.’  This  is  not  a  ‘message’,  but  it# 
interesting  literary  criticism. 

To  demur  at  a  too  ready  ‘placing’  of  Hazlitt  as  a  literary 
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critic  is  not,  however,  to  argue  that  the  question  of  his  relative 
importance  is  as  wide  op>en  as  H.  W.  Garrod  implied  in  his 
tssay  on  ‘The  Place  of  Hazlitt  in  English  Criticism’  where  he 
wrote:  ‘Whether  Hazlitt  is  the  greatest  of  the  English  literary 
critics  must  depend  upon  the  view  you  take  of  what  literary 
criticism  is  or  should  be’  {The  Profession  of  Poetry^  p.  93).  By 
the  standard  of  Hazlitt’s  best  work,  much  of  his  criticism  is 
without  distinction.  He  is  too  often  content,  especially  in  his 
lecture  courses,  to  survey  a  large  number  of  writers,  novelists, 
playwrights  or  poets,  commendng  superficially.  As  with 
Coleridge,  the  public  lecture  did  not  make  for  concentration, 
but  encouraged  a  certain  obviousness,  and  even  a  topicality 
like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Irving’s.  That  Hazlitt  knew  what  standards 
of  criticism  were,  and  that  he  did  not  overrate  his  own  per¬ 
formance  is  made  plain  by  his  letter  to  Maevey  Napier  (August 
26th,  1818),  regretting  his  inability  to  accept  the  latter’s 
invitation  to  write  the  article  on  Drama  for  the  Supplement  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica:  he  had  written,  two  years  earlier, 
the  article  on  the  Fine  Arts.  He  explains  that  he  has  to  write 
"between  this  and  the  end  of  October’,  the  series  of  lectures  on 
English  Comic  Writers,  and  goes  on  to  say,  with  what  seems 
excessive  modesty,  that  ‘to  get  up  an  article  in  a  Review  on  any 
subject  of  general  literature  is  quite  as  much  as  I  can  do  without 
!  exposing  myself’.  An  authoritative  summary  of  the  Drama 
t  would  be  beyond  his  powers.  ‘I  know  something  about  Con- 
[  greve,  but  nothing  at  all  of  Aristophanes,  and  yet  I  conceive 
that  the  writer  of  an  article  on  the  Drama  ought  to  be  as  well 
aquainted  with  the  one  as  the  other.  If  you  should  see  Mr. 
Constable,  [the  proprietor  of  the  Edinburgh  Magazine  and  of 
the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica]  will  you  tell  him  I  am  writing 
msense  for  him  as  fast  as  I  can?’ 

None  of  the  three  lecture  courses.  On  the  English  Poets  (1818), 
On  English  Comic  Writers  (1819),  On  the  Dramatic  Literature  of  the 
Riign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  (1821),  is  of  course  entirely  dull.  The 
third  is  less  useful  than  the  other  two,  in  which  redeeming 
passages,  the  result  of  a  better  familiarity  with  their  subjects, 
occur  rather  more  frequently.  There  are  some  good  percep¬ 
tions  in  the  lecture  on  eighteenth-century  novelists  {Comic 
Writers,  Lecture  Six)  where  he  writes  of  Richardson  that  he 
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‘seemed  to  spin  his  materials  entirely  out  of  his  own  brain,  at 
if  there  had  been  nothing  existing  in  the  world  beyond  the  little 
room  in  which  he  sat  writing.  There  is  an  artificial  reality 
about  his  works,  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  met  with.  They 
have  the  romantic  air  of  pure  fiction,  with  the  literal  minut^ 
ness  of  a  common  diary’. 

Although,  in  the  previous  course,  Hazlitt  had  claimed  little 
knowledge  of  Donne’s  poetry  (‘Of  Donne  I  know  nothing  but 
some  beautiful  verses  to  his  wife,  dissuading  her  from  accom* 
panying  him  on  his  travels  abroad,  and  some  quaint  riddles  in 
verse,  which  the  Sphinx  could  not  unravel’),  he  shows  himself^ 
in  the  third  lecture  on  Comic  Writers,  not  at  all  prone,  as 
Johnson  had  been,  to  depreciate  on  principle.  He  quotes  the 
first  lines  of  The  Blossom  and  comments:  ‘This  simple  and  deli¬ 
cate  description  is  only  introduced  as  a  foundation  for  an 
elaborate  metaphysical  conceit  as  a  parallel  to  it  in  the  next 
stanza’;  which  he  gives,  and  then  remarks:  ‘This  is  but  a  lame 
and  imjjotent  conclusion  from  so  delightful  a  beginning.’ 
There  is  something  to  be  said  for  this  snap  judgment,  un¬ 
corrupted  with  modem  literary  prejudices.  He  adds:  ‘[Donne]  - 
thus  notices  the  circumstance  of  his  wearing  his  late  wife’i 
hair  about  his  arm,  in  a  little  poem  which  is  called  The  Funeral; 

Who  ever  comes  to  shroud  me,  do  not  harme 
Nor  question  much 

That  subtile  wreath  of  hair,  which  crowns  my  arme; 

The  mystery,  the  signe  you  must  not  touch. 

The  scholastic  reason  he  gives  quite  dissolves  the  charm  of 
tender  and  touching  grace  in  the  sentiment  itself — 

For  ’tis  my  outward  Soule, 

Viceroy  to  that,  which  then  to  heaven  being  gone. 

Will  leave  this  to  controule. 

And  keepe  these  limbes,  her  Provinces,  from  dissolution.’ 

Here  again,  the  quick  judgment  is  a  genuine  discrimination, 
not  the  mechanical  working  of  settled  prejudice.  His  commenti 
on  Donne  do  suggest  a  real  liking  for  poetry  and  a  certain 
catholicity  of  taste.  He  knew  more  of  him  than  in  1818. 
‘His  love-verses  and  epbtles  to  his  friends  give  the  most  favotu^ 
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able  idea  of  Donne.  His  satires  are  too  clerical.  He  shews,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  too  much  disgust,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too 
much  contempt  for  vice.’ 

As  a  source  of  epigrammatic  judgments,  the  lectures  on  the 
English  Poets  have  always  had  their  uses.  Few  readers  need 
to  be  told  the  name  of  the  poet  who  ‘shakes  hands  with  nature 
with  a  pair  of  fashionable  gloves  on’,  of  the  poet  who  ‘describes 
the  interior  of  a  cottage  like  a  person  sent  there  to  distrain  for 
rent’;  of  the  dramatist  who  ‘was  least  of  an  egotist  that  it  was 
possible  to  be’.  What  is  of  course  lacking  in  Hazlitt  as  in  all 
literary  critics  before  Leslie  Stephen,  who  could  profit  from  the 
example  not  only  of  Macaulay  and  Arnold  but  of  Sainte 
Beuve  and  Taine,  is  a  disciplined  sense  of  hbtory,  and  of  the 
complexity  of  the  relation  between  literature  and  society. 
The  deepening  of  this  historical  sense,  which  has  made  it 
possible  to  study  modern  literatures  intensively  as  ‘humanities’, 
was  a  slow  process,  not  easily  described;  the  same  process 
which  made  the  attitudes  of  Dryden  and  Johnson  to  the 
Elizabethan  audience  seem  archaic  also  made  the  attitude  of 
the  greatest  of  English  historians  to  the  Byzantine  achievement 
seem  ludicrous.  Yet,  lacking  this  historical  equipment,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  clear  that  Hazlitt  is  less  capable  than 
Stephen  of  enjoying  Pope’s  poetry  or  of  making  something  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  is  comparatively  immune  to  the 
romantic  habit  of  self-projection  which  produced  Arnold’s 
version  of  Gray.  ‘The  Elegy  is  one  of  the  most  classical  produc¬ 
tions  that  ever  was  penned  by  a  refined  and  thoughtful  mind, 
moralizing  on  human  life.’  For  Hazlitt,  wisdom  was  something 
one  brought  to  one’s  reading.  He  could  not  have  written  that 
memorably  plangent  sentence  of  Arnold’s  —  ‘More  and  more 
mankind  will  discover  that  we  have  to  turn  to  poetry  to  interpret 
life  for  us,  to  console  us,  to  sustain  us.’ 

Much  of  the  interest  of  the  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets  lies  in 
the  freshness  of  Hazlitt’s  impressions  even  when  they  seem 
wrong  or  limited,  like  those  on  Crabbe.  He  is  at  his  weakest 
when  discussing  critical  theory;  the  first  lecture,  ‘on  poetry  in 
general’,  in  which  he  attempts  a  definition  of  poetry,  is  repeti¬ 
tive  and  inadequate.  Nor  is  he  an  analytical  critic.  His  com¬ 
ments  are  his  conclusions,  vigorously  and  variously  stated; 
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in  his  best  passages  they  form  a  structure  of  perceptions  with  unn 

considerable  persuasive  power.  No  literary  taste  was  ever  Sha 

corrupted  or  misdirected  by  Hazlitt’s  genuine  ‘enthusiasm’  thoi 

for  poetry.  He  makes  Thomson,  for  example,  interesting,  ano 

not  by  exaggerating  his  merits  but  by  illustrating  some  of  the  Iag< 

qualities  which  made  Thomson  so  popular,  and  by  comparing  spei 

him  with  Cowper.  acu 

A  good  deal  of  adverse  criticism  of  Hazlitt  has  been  con-  be 

cerned  with  the  limitations  and  bad  influence  of  one  of  the  disc 

best  known  of  his  works,  ‘The  Characters  of  Shakespeare’s  ton 

Plays’,  which  was  not  a  collection  of  lectures.  The  risks  of  latt 

misunderstanding  in  the  ‘character  approach’  to  a  Shakespeare  pen 

play  are  real,  but  it  is  inappropriate  to  regard  Hazlitt  as  a  acti 

disseminator  of  limited  conceptions  of  the  plays,  or  his  book  as  a  ven 

mere  instance  of  such  limited  conceptions.  A  different  sense  of  imf 

cultural  history  developed  slowly  in  the  course  of  the  nin^  the 

teenth  century;  it  was  the  necessary  preliminary  to  an  altera-  Sor 

tion,  in  the  twentieth  century,  in  our  attitude  to  language  and 
communication.  Even  Coleridge  with  his  insight  into  poetry, 
cannot  go  beyond  a  ‘character  approach’  to  Shakespeare, 
lacking  as  he  did  the  cumulative  help  of  literary  and  cultural 
historians.  Hazlitt’s  book  is  still  a  useful  primer.  He  does  not, 
like  Dr.  Johnson,  prefer  the  comedies  to  the  tragedies;  among 
the  tragedies  Lear  is  the  standard  of  meaning.  Not  all  the  plays 
have  been  transformed  by  modern  criticism.  Hazlitt’s  Othello  1 
is  not  rendered  worthless  by  the  more  extensive  analyses  of  our  hac 
time,  ‘The  movement  of  the  passion  in  Othello  is  exceedingly  pla 
different  from  that  of  Macbeth.  In  Alacbeth  there  is  a  violent  hai 
struggle  between  opposite  feelings,  between  ambition  and  the 
stings  of  conscience,  almost  from  first  to  last:  in  Othello,  the 
doubtful  conflict  between  contrary  passions,  though  dreadful, 
continues  only  for  a  short  time,  and  the  chief  interest  is  excited 
by  the  alternate  ascendancy  of  different  passions,  by  the  entire 
and  unforeseen  change  from  the  fondest  love  and  most  un¬ 
bounded  confidence  to  the  tortures  of  jealousy  and  the  madness 
of  hatred.’  This  suggests  an  adequate  grasp  of  the  play  and 
does  not  sentimentalize  Othello’s  character.  Hazlitt  is  not  in  ^ 
difficulties  over  the  ‘motiveless  malignity’  of  lago.  ‘Some  Scl 

persons,  more  nice  than  wise,  have  thought  this  whole  character  eni 
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unnatural,  because  his  villainy  is  without  a  sufficient  motive. 
Shakespear,  who  was  as  good  a  philosopher  as  he  was  a  poet, 
thought  otherwise.  He  knew  that  the  love  of  power,  which  is 
another  name  for  the  love  of  mischief,  is  natural  to  man  .  .  . 
lago  in  fact  belongs  to  a  class  of  character,  common  to  Shake¬ 
spear  and  at  the  same  time  peculiar  to  him;  whose  heads  are  as 
:  acute  and  active  as  their  hearts  are  hard  and  callous.  lago  is  to 
be  sure  an  extreme  instance  of  the  kind;  that  is  to  say,  of 
diseased  intellectual  activity,  with  the  most  perfect  indifference 
to  moral  good  or  evil,  or  rather  with  a  decided  preference  of  the 
latter,  because  it  falls  more  readily  in  with  his  favourite  pro¬ 
pensity,  gives  greater  zest  to  his  thoughts  and  scope  to  his 
actions.’  After  that,  a  discussion  of  lago  in  terms  of  ‘con¬ 
ventions’  would  be  a  step  away  from,  not  towards,  the  direct 
impact  of  the  play.  Hazlitt  is  morally  engaged  by  the  play; 
the  Hobbist  flavour  of  some  of  his  remarks  is  not  inappropriate. 
Some  of  the  commentary  on  Macbeth  also  seems  quite  modern. 

It  is  a  huddling  together  of  fierce  extremes,  a  war  of 
opposite  natures  which  of  them  shall  destroy  the  other  . . . 
every  passion  brings  in  its  fellow-contrary,  and  the  thoughts 
pitch  and  jostle  against  each  other  in  the  dark.  The  whole 
play  is  an  unruly  chaos  of  strange  and  forbidden  things, 
where  the  ground  rocks  under  our  feet. 

This  reads  like  a  summary  of  a  detailed  analysis.  Hazlitt 
had  obviously  responded  to  the  poetry  and  had  experienced  the 
play  as  more  than  a  collection  of  parts  or  of  characters.  He  is  not 
hampered  by  eighteenth-century  reading  habits.  He  notices  the 

abruptness  and  violent  antitheses  of  the  style,  the  throes 
and  labour  which  run  through  the  expression  .  .  .  ‘So 
foul  and  fair  a  day  I  have  not  seen’,  ‘Such  welcome  and 
unwelcome  news  together’,  ‘Men’s  lives  are  like  the  flowers 
in  their  caps,  dying  ere  they  sicken’,  ‘Look  like  the  innocent 

flower,  but  be  the  serpent  under  it’ _ We  might  multiply 

such  instances  everywhere. 

Whatever  the  indebtedness  of  Hazlitt  to  Coleridge  and 
Schlegel,  the  attitude  to  words  revealed  here  seems  a  personal 
endowment;  it  is  not  an  eighteenth-century  attitude  with  its 
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prejudice  in  favour  of  clear  statement  and  explicit  moral¬ 
izing,  and  against  complexity  and  implicitness.  Reviewing 
Schlegel’s  Lectures  on  Dramatic  Literature  for  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (February  1816)  Hazlitt  had  written  that  ‘the  objection 
to  Shakespeare’s  mixed  metaphors  is  not  here  fairly  got  over. 
They  give  us  no  pain  from  long  custom  . . .  We  take  the  mean¬ 
ing  and  effect  of  a  well  known  passage  entire,  and  no  more  stop 
to  scan  and  spell  out  the  particular  words  and  phrases  than  the 
syllables  of  which  they  are  composed’.  This  does  at  least 
suggest  a  larger  and  more  active  conception  of  ‘meaning’  than 
that  to  be  found  in  eighteenth-century  criticism. 

Hazlitt  has  interesting  things  to  say  about  the  verse  of 
Antony  and  Cleopatra  and  is  as  moral  as  Plutarch  about  the  great 
queen  —  modem  accounts  are  often  more  ‘romantic’.  The 
romantic  attitude  is  of  course  strongest  in  the  section  on 
Hamlet.  ‘It  is  we  who  are  Hamlet’.  Hazlitt  is  more  objective 
than  Coleridge  but  less  interesting.  At  times  his  political 
interests  obtrude,  though  the  effect  is  not  always  one  of  irrel^ 
vance;  he  is  irritated  by  Coriolanus  and  gives  us  too  many  of  his 
private  opinions,  but  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  that  the  play  is 
extraordinarily  alive,  and  that  Shakespeare  is  not  to  be  fitted 
into  some  political  scheme.  ‘Shakespear  himself  seems  to  have 
had  a  leaning  to  the  arbitrary  side  of  the  question.’  About 
Henry  V,  where  we  should  have  expected  a  romantic  simplifica¬ 
tion,  Hazlitt  is  critical.  ‘Henry  V,  it  is  true,  was  a  hero,  a 
King  of  England,  and  the  conqueror  of  the  King  of  France. 
Yet  we  feel  little  love  or  admiration  for  him.’  His  remarks  are 
not  sufficiently  related  to  the  play,  yet  the  resistance  to  any 
idealizing  of  Henry  is  in  great  part  a  recognition  of  Shake¬ 
spearean  complexity.  Though  superficial,  the  chapters  on 
Measure  for  Measure  and  All's  Well  suggest  an  adequate  reading 
of  these  plays. 

The  limitations  of  such  a  survey  of  Shakespeare  are  obvious. 
It  is  not  sufficiently  recognized  that  they  reveal  a  grasp  of  the 
plays  that  is  commendable,  and  that  some  of  Hazlitt’s  com¬ 
ments  have  worn  at  least  as  well  as  Johnson’s  or  Coleridge’s. 
Even  on  the  evidence  adduced  so  far,  it  may  be  claimed  that 
Hazlitt’s  influence  was  beneficial.  His  example  made  for 
clarity,  firm  judgment  and  catholicity.  We  should,  however. 
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expect  an  important  critic  to  show  his  real  quality  when 
dealing  with  the  literature  of  his  own  day. 

Hazlitt’s  essays  on  his  contemporaries  lack  the  grave  and 
formal  qualities  of  Johnson’s  Lives,  but  in  competence  and 
integrity  they  are  comparable  with  them.  Hazlitt  had  the 
more  difficult  task.  He  was  far  from  being  the  literary  spokes¬ 
man  of  an  age  of  cultural  consolidation.  The  condition  of  his 
being  interesting,  of  understanding  and  doing  justice  to  con¬ 
temporaries  so  various  as  his  own,  was  his  awareness  of  the 
intellectual  tensions  of  his  time.  He  was  not  another  Lamb. 
Hazlitt’s  essays  on  nineteenth-century  writers,  especially  those 
in  Lectures  on  the  English  Poets,  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  and  The 
Round  Table,  and  those  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
seem  the  work  of  a  man  who  was  writing  at  the  point  of  con¬ 
centration  of  the  intellectual  stresses  of  his  time.  This  con¬ 
centration  gives  his  critical  masterpiece  The  Spirit  of  the  Age  all 
the  force  of  original  creation. 

In  his  essay  on  Galsworthy,  D.  H.  Lawrence  wrote;  ‘A  critic 
must  be  able  to  feel  the  impact  of  a  work  of  art  in  all  its  com¬ 
plexity  and  its  force.  To  do  so,  he  must  be  a  man  of  force  and 
complexity  himself,  which  few  critics  are.’  This  is  especially 
the  challenge  of  contemporary  literature.  It  may  be  true  that 
Hazlitt  ‘has  no  connected  message  to  deliver’,  but  this  apparent 
incoherence  was  not  the  result  of  moral  weakness.  Hazlitt 
lived  in  a  time  quite  as  full  as  our  own  of  miscellaneous  affirma¬ 
tions  and  infirm  glory,  when  defeat  lay  in  the  two  extremes  of 
triviality  or  silence.  In  the  presence  of  great  social  changes 
Hazlitt,  the  inspirer  and  later  the  friend  of  Stendhal,  seems 
more  responsible  than  the  Frenchman  and  more  sympathetic. 
M.  Vigneron  {Modem  Philology,  xxxv,  1937-38,  p.  393)  is 
faintly  ironical  at  Stendhal’s  expense  in  his  account  of  the 
meeting  in  Paris  in  September  1824  when  Hazlitt  was  forty-six 
and  Stendhal  forty-one.  Stendhal  ‘s’empressa  de  le  confesser 
JUT  les  principes  essentiels  auxquels  il  avait  depuis  longtemps, 
pour  sa  part,  reduit  toute  philosophie:  I’art  de  ne  pas  se 
meprendre  sur  les  motifs  des  actions  des  hommes,  et  I’art  de  ne 
pas  se  tromper  dans  ses  raisonnements  .  .  .  Avez-vous  lu 
Helvetius?  telle  fut  sans  doute  sa  premiere  question.  Hazlitt 
avait  depuis  longtemps  lu  Helvdtius.  II  1’ avait  meme  et  plus 
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d’une  fois  pris  a  partie  .  .  .  et  il  s’etait  efforce  de  montrer  que 
la  doctrine  de  I’interet  ne  pouvait  expliquer  la  pitie,  le  devou^ 
ment,  la  sacrifice’.  The  contrast  is  more  than  that  between 
individuals.  It  is  a  contrast  of  radicalisms.  The  meeting 
touches  our  estimate  of  Stendhal’s  anti-romantic  realism,  and 
it  seems  to  make  ‘romantic’  still  more  inappropriate  as  a 
description  of  Hazlitt.  The  latter  is  of  a  stature  to  represent, 
at  this  meeting,  an  important  strand  of  English  experience. 
Hazlitt  was  a  necessary  figure  in  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time, 
as  Lamb,  Peacock,  Landor  and  even  De  Quincey  were  not. 

In  its  success  in  justifying  an  ambitious  title  The  Spirit  of  tiu 
Age  is  an  impressive  achievement.  It  must  be  one  of  the  most 
sustained  and  even  exciting  evaluations  of  contemporaries  in  the 
language.  The  active  prejudices  of  the  author  cannot  greatly 
diminish  the  persuasiveness  of  these  mature  appreciations,  their 
sense  of  fact;  indeed  they  enhance  this  impression  of  actuality. 
Hazlitt  is  not  vindictive;  all  his  characters  are  recognizably 
human. 
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Mr.  Bentham  relieves  his  mind  sometimes,  after  the  fatigue 
of  study,  by  playing  on  a  fine  old  organ,  and  has  a  relish 
for  Hogarth’s  prints.  He  turns  wooden  utensils  in  a  lathe 
for  exercise,  and  fancies  he  can  turn  men  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.  He  has  no  great  fondness  for  poetry,  and  can  hardly 
extract  a  moral  out  of  Shakespeare. 

Mr.  Wilberforce  is  far  from  being  a  hypocrite;  but  he  is, 
we  think,  as  fine  a  specimen  of  moral  equivocation  as  can  well 
be  conceived. 

He  [Southey]  writes  a  fair  hand,  without  blots,  sitting 
upright  in  his  chair,  leaves  off  when  he  comes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  page,  and  changes  the  subject  for  another, 
as  opposite  as  the  Antipodes. 

Hazlitt’s  treatment  of  the  minor  and  less  difficult  authon 
would  make  an  excellent  starting  point  for  a  study  of  critical 
method  —  a  better  starting  point  than  the  Biographia  Literaria. 
Of  Moore  he  writes:  ‘The  fault  of  Mr.  Moore  is  an  exuberance 
of  involuntary  power  .  .  .  Mr.  Moore  ought  not  to  have  written 
Lalla  Rookh,  even  for  three  thousand  guineas’.  Of  Scott’s 
poetry: 
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It  has  neither  depth,  height,  nor  breadth  in  it  .  .  .  The 
force  of  his  mind  is  picturesque,  rather  than  moral.  The 
truth  is,  there  is  a  modem  air  in  the  midst  of  the  anti¬ 
quarian  research  of  Mr.  Scott’s  poetry.  It  is  history  or 
tradition  in  masquerade  . .  .  the  Notes  to  his  poems  are  just 
as  entertaining  as  the  poems  themselves,  and  his  poems  are 
only  entertaining. 

The  section  on  Southey  is  interesting  for,  among  other 
things,  its  modulation  of  tone  which  enables  Hazlitt  to  give  in  a 
few  pages  a  three-dimensional  portrait  of  an  associate  of  the 
greater  Romantics,  and  to  make  it  clear  why  he  is  no  more  than 
an  associate.  ‘His  passions  do  not  amount  to  more  than 
irritability.’  The  remarks  on  the  political  tendencies  of  Scott’s 
novels  are  very  perceptive  though  they  do  not  upset  Hazlitt’s 
judgment.  ‘Sir  Walter  may,  indeed,  surfeit  us:  his  imitators 
make  us  sick!’  He  is  as  firm  and  friendly  about  Landor  as 
about  Lamb,  and  his  account  of  Cobbett  is  indispensable 
because  it  is  without  the  modem  tendency  to  idealize  the 
peasantry.  The  tone  of  critical  admiration  is  conveyed  in  the 
two  sentences:  ‘His  egotism  is  delightful,  for  there  is  no  affecta¬ 
tion  in  it.  He  does  not  talk  of  himself  for  lack  of  som(  thing  to 
write  about,  but  because  some  circumstance  that  has  happened 
to  himself  is  the  best  possible  illustration  of  the  subject,  and  he  is 
not  the  man  to  shrink  from  giving  the  best  possible  illustration 
of  the  subject  from  a  squeamish  delicacy.’ 

The  major  figures  lend  themselves  to  many  different  assess¬ 
ments  and  interpretations.  Hazlitt’s  critiques,  though  brief 
and  incomplete,  remain  intrinsically  interesting.  Even  when 
the  impression  of  bias  is  strong,  the  modem  reader  cannot 
lightly  assume  that  his  own  understanding  of  the  writers  dis¬ 
cussed  is  sounder  or  better  informed.  Many  of  Hazlitt’s 
remarks,  such  as  that  ‘Mr.  Wordsworth’s  mind  is  obtuse’, 
plainly  come  from  long  and  affectionate  study;  all  the  critiques 
have  an  attractive  intimacy  and  inwardness.  It  is  a  pity 
Hazlitt  left  no  extensive  account  of  Keats,  apart  from  the 
remarks  in  Table-Talk’,  they  were  friends  and  probably  in¬ 
fluenced  each  other.  Hazlitt’s  strength  lay  in  his  connection 
with  Bible  culture,  a  kind  of  reverence  or  attachment  that 
Keats  lacked.  The  review  of  Shelley  which  Hazlitt  contributed 
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to  the  Edinburgh  Review  (July  1824)  deserves  to  be  much  better 
known  than  it  is.  Shelley’s  style  is  described  as  ‘a  straining  after 
im|K)Ssibilities,  a  record  of  fond  conjectures,  a  confused  embody¬ 
ing  of  vague  abstractions  —  a  fever  of  the  soul,  thirsting  and 
craving  after  what  it  cannot  have  ...  In  him,  fancy,  will, 
caprice,  predominated  over  and  absorbed  the  natural  in. 
fluences  of  things’.  Hazlitt  comments  interestingly  on  ‘Julian 
and  Maddalo’,  ‘The  Witch  of  Atlas’  and  ‘The  Triumph  of 
Life’.  ‘It  is  curious  to  remark  everywhere  the  proneness  to  the 
marvellous  and  the  supernatural  in  one  who  so  resolutely  set 
his  face  against  every  received  mystery,  and  all  traditional 
faith.’  As  always  in  Hazlitt,  there  is  a  credit  side. 

Yet  Mr.  Shelley,  with  all  his  faults,  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  we  lament  that  uncontrollable  violence  of  tempiera- 
ment  which  gave  it  a  forced  and  false  direction  .  .  . 
There  was  neither  selfishness  nor  malice  at  the  bottom  of 
his  illusions.  He  was  sincere  in  all  his  professions;  and  he 
practised  what  he  preached  —  to  his  own  sufficient  cost . . . 
His  fault  was,  that  he  had  no  deference  for  the  opinions 
of  others,  too  little  sympathy  with  their  feelings  (which  he 
thought  he  had  a  right  to  sacrifice,  as  well  as  his  own,  to 
a  grand  ethical  experiment) — and  trusted  too  implicitly  to 
the  light  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  the  warmth  of  his  own 
impulses. 

In  comparison  with  this  review,  Arnold’s  essay  seems  to  be 
less  clear  in  its  judgments,  more  ponderous  in  tone  —  it  is  one 
of  Arnold’s  points  against  Shelley  that  he  shows  an  ‘utter  d^ 
ficiency  in  humour’  —  and  more  sentimental  about  the  ‘in¬ 
effectual  angel’.  Hazlitt’s  estimate  of  Byron  also  compares 
well  with  Arnold’s  attempt  to  define  Byron’s  achievement  in 
relation  to  Wordsworth  and  Leopardi.  Hazlitt  stresses  the 
j>ower  of  Byron’s  narrative  and  satiric  poetry  at  its  best,  but 
English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers  is  ‘dogmatical  and  insolent 
but  without  refinement  or  point.  He  calls  people  names  . . . 
This  is  the  satire  of  a  lord’.  He  questions  the  value  of  mere 
‘intensity’;  and  his  amusing  review  of  the  fourth  canto  of  ChM 
Harold  (in  the  Yellow  Dwarf),  whilst  showing  appreciation  of  the 
vivid  news-reel  passages,  contains  the  essential  point  that  ‘hit 
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Lordship  makes  out  his  own  hard  case  to  be,  that  he  has  attained 
all  those  objects  that  the  rest  of  the  world  admire;  that  he  has 
met  with  none  of  those  disasters  which  embitter  their  lives;  and 
he  calls  upon  us  to  sympathize  with  his  griefs  andhis  despair’. 

Hazlitt’s  essay  on  Wordsworth  is  still  a  good  introduction, 
The  distinction  between  the  great  and  the  less  great  poetry  is 
firmly  drawn,  and  the  quality  of  the  verse  is  memorably 
described.  Hazlitt  playfully  stresses  the  importance  of  ‘level¬ 
ling’  ideas  not  only  in  Wordsworth’s  piolitics  but  also  in  his 
poetry  and  literary  theories.  He  mentions  the  ‘unaccountable 
mixture  of  seeming  simplicity  and  real  abstruseness  in  the 
Lyrical  Ballads.  Fools  have  laughed  at,  wise  men  scarcely 
understand  them’.  There  is  no  room  for  doubt  that  Hazlitt 
fully  recognized  the  sort  of  fact  that  Wordsworth’s  poetry  com¬ 
prises.  ‘He  has  described  all  these  objects  in  a  way  and  with  an 
intensity  of  feeling  that  no  one  else  had  done  before  him,  and 
has  given  a  new  view  or  aspect  of  nature.  He  is  in  this  sense 
the  most  original  pioet  now  living,  and  the  one  wl  .ose  writings 
could  the  least  be  spared:  for  they  have  no  substitute  else¬ 
where,’  Hazlitt  is  neither  a  Wordsworthian  nor  a  debunker; 
the  adverse  comment  registers  irritation  combined  with  in- 
aght.  ‘The  force,  the  originality,  the  absolute  truth  and 
■  identity  with  which  he  feels  some  things,  makes  him  indifferent 
to  so  many  others  .  .  .  But  it  happens  to  him,  as  to  others, 
that  his  strength  lies  in  his  weakness;  and  perhaps  we  have  no 
right  to  complain.  We  might  get  rid  of  the  cynic  and  the 
(godst,  and  find  in  his  stead  a  commonplace  man.’  The  same 
essay  contains  a  beautiful  impression  —  an  artist’s  impres- 
aon  —  of  the  physical  appearance  and  voice  of  Wordsworth. 
‘He  has  a  peculiar  sweetness  in  his  smile,  and  great  depth  and 
manliness  and  a  rugged  harmony,  in  the  tones  of  his  voice. 
His  manner  of  reading  his  own  poetry  is  particularly  impiosing, 
and  in  his  favourite  passages  his  eye  beams  with  preternatural 
lustre,  and  the  meaning  labours  slowly  up  from  his  swelling 
breast.’  Which  is  an  interesting  meaning  of  meaning. 

The  essays  and  reviews  about  Coleridge  might  be  thought 
a  conspicuous  failure  in  Hazlitt’s  critical  presentation  of  his 
contemporaries.  It  is  true  that  Hazlitt  would  not  have  en¬ 
dorsed  the  common  rating  of  the  ‘great  three’  poems.  ‘Of  aU 
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Mr.  Coleridge’s  productions,  the  Ancient  Mariner  is  the  only 
one  that  we  could  with  confidence  put  into  any  person’s  hands, 
on  whom  we  wished  to  impress  a  favourable  idea  of  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers.’  He  admires  some  of  Christabel  with  imp)ortant 
reservations  {The  Examiner,  June  2nd,  i8i6).  And  ‘Kubla 
Khan,  we  think,  only  shows  that  Mr.  Coleridge  can  write 
better  nonsense  verses  than  any  man  in  England.  It  is  not  a 
poem  but  a  musical  comjwsition  ...  We  could  repeat  these 
lines  to  ourselves  not  the  less  often  for  not  knowing  the  meaning 
of  them’.  This  is  not  The  Road  to  Xanadu,  but  perhaps  there  is 
something  to  be  said  for  an  emperor’s  clothes  attitude  to  these 
poems.  There  is  no  sign  of  prejudice  influencing  Hazlitfi 
judgment  of  Coleridge’s  poetry.  Of  Coleridge’s  importance  as 
a  critic  he  can  say:  ‘Mr.  Coleridge  .  .  .  some  twenty  yean 
ago,  threw  a  great  stone  into  the  standing  pool  of  criticism, 
which  splashed  some  persons  with  the  mud,  but  which  gave  a 
motion  to  the  surface  and  a  reverberation  to  the  neighbouring 
echoes  which  has  not  since  subsided.’  But  his  review  of  the 
Biographia  Literaria  is  more  concerned  with  Coleridge’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  Burke’s  career  than  with  literary  criticism.  Hat 
litt’s  attitude  to  Burke  as  to  Coleridge  was  one  of  qualified 
gratitude  and  admiration.  A  comment  in  one  of  the  essays  in 
The  Plain  Speaker  (1826),  where  Hazlitt  is  criticizing  Benthamite 
‘reconstructors  of  society’  for  ignoring  the  Reflections,  suggests  hii 
normal  estimate  of  Burke:  ‘That  work  is  to  them  a  very  flimsy 
and  superficial  performance,  because  it  is  rhetorical  and 
figurative,  and  they  judge  of  solidity  by  barrenness,  of  depth  by 
dryness.  Till  they  see  a  little  farther  into  it,  they  will  not  be 
able  to  answer  it  or  counteract  its  influence;  and  yet  that  were  a 
task  of  some  importance  to  achieve.’ 

Hazlitt  could  not  be  expected,  of  course,  to  have  foreseen 
the  influence  of  Coleridge  on  nineteenth-century  thought.  In 
addition  to  personal  animosities  the  two  men  were  divided  by 
moral  and  political  differences.  It  is  pointless  to  attempt  to 
adjudicate  between  them  or  to  decide  the  matter  by  stresang 
Hazlitt’s  ‘provinciality’.  Was  not  Coleridge  provincial?  Both 
represent  important  attitudes  to  society  and  to  the  individual 
The  task  of  mediation  between  extremes  of  political  theory  that 
John  Stuart  Mill  claimed  for  himself  in  the  Autobiography,  had 
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been  begun  by  Hazlitt,  though  it  seems  that  Mill  may  not  have 
been  directly  obliged  to  Hazlitt  even  for  the  title  ‘The  Spirit 
of  the  Age’.  The  first  few  essays  in  Hazlitt’s  The  Spirit  of  the 
on  Bentham,  Godwin  and  Coleridge,  do  foreshadow  the 
evaluation  that  Mill  was  to  make;  and  they  also  help  to  explain 
Mill’s  following,  its  social  composition.  Hazlitt  was  not,  of  course, 
a  philosophical  radical;  his  principles  do  not  derive  from  theory 
but  from  instinctive  individualism  and  keen  sympathy,  in 
which  religion  had  done  its  work.  In  a  rapidly  changing 
England  that  was  moving  towards  democracy  he  was  instinc¬ 
tively  and  intelligently  critical  of  literary  Christianity  and  of 
any  form  of  Chateaubriandism.  His  amusing  review  of  The 
Oman's  Manual;  or  the  Bible  the  best  guide  to  Political  Skill  and 
Ftresight  is  fair  comment.  Of  Coleridge’s  attitude  to  ‘the  labour¬ 
ing  classes’  as  distinct  from  ‘the  higher  classes  of  society’  and 
the  ‘men  of  clerkly  acquirements’  he  writes  tartly:  ‘If  a  candi¬ 
date  is  to  start  for  infallibility,  we,  for  our  parts,  shall  give  our 
casting  vote  for  the  successor  of  St.  Peter,  rather  than  for  Mr. 
Coleridge.’  Yet  despite  his  mistrust,  at  such  a  time,  of  formal 
tradition,  Hazlitt  was  keenly  aware  of  the  civilizing  function  of 
language,  of  symbols  and  of  art,  of  their  place  in  the  structure 
of ‘society’,  and  of  the  core  of  spiritual  agreement  that  these 
arts  assumed  and  helped  to  keep  in  being.  ‘The  glamour  of 
Coleridge’s  theosophy’,  wrote  Leslie  Stephen,  ‘never  seems  to 
have  fascinated  Hazlitt’s  stubborn  intellect.’  But  Hazlitt  is 
without  the  stoic  quality  of  the  Victorian  Stephen,  and  ‘stub¬ 
born  intellect’  suggests  a  mere  negation.  Even  at  this  distance 
of  time  Hazlitt  remains  affirmative,  without  reminding  us 
anywhere  of  Browning;  as  if,  in  his  own  way,  he  had  reached 
the  meaning  of  the  religion  he  had  abandoned,  to  which  both 
Coleridge  and  Kant  were  irrelevant.  We  need  not  suspect 
Kttemess  in  his  dying  words  ‘Well,  I’ve  had  a  happy  life’. 

The  claim  I  would  make  for  Hazlitt  is  that  as  a  literary  critic 
he  is  at  least  as  interesting,  as  useful  and  as  important  as 
Matthew  Arnold;  and  that  as  a  social  critic  he  reveals,  not 
fanaticism  or  misanthropy  but  responsible  intelligence,  and  so 
represents  an  important  link  in  the  continuities  of  English  life. 
His  attitudes  to  most  of  the  questions  of  his  day  are  perennially 
interesting,  for  most  of  the  questions  are  permanent  ones. 
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SOHRAB  AND  RUSTUM  is  only  an  ‘episode’  but  it  has  the 
superficies  of  Paradise  Lost  —  epic  simile,  catalogue,  blank  verse, 
heroic  action.  I  want  to  show  how  differently  Milton  and 
Arnold  handle  these  common  denominators,  so  as  to  suggest 
something  about  the  nature  of  Victorian  narrative  poetry, 
and  the  historical  significance  of  Arnold’s  critical  theory  and 
jjoetic  practice. 

Professor  Havens  has  said  that  ‘Arnold’s  episode  is  unique  in 
that  it  is  composed  in  a  blank  verse  that  is  heroic  without 
being  Miltonic’  {Influence  of  Milton,  p.  314).  But  when  John 
Duke  Coleridge  reviewed  Arnold’s  Poems  for  the  Christim 
Remembrancer  he  said; 


There  is  a  direct  and  very  successful  imitation  of  Milton’s 
manner;  not  only  the  general  air  has  been  cleverly  caught 
but  the  very  phrases  and  words  are  Miltonic. 

(XXVII  [April  1854],  p.  311) 

Later  in  the  review  he  made  explicit  the  damnation  latent  b 
thb  praise: 

The  imitation  of  Homer  and  Milton  is,  however,  too 
palpable  throughout .  .  .  the  language  is  obviously  and 
intentionally  imitated  from  the  latter. 

Arnold  admitted  it  in  a  letter  to  John  Duke  {Life  and  Corresponr 
dence  of  J.  D.  C.,  ed.  Hartley  Coleridge,  i.  210); 


I  think  it  is  certainly  true  about  the  Miltonic  air  of  parts 
of  it;  but  Milton  is  a  sufficiently  great  master  to  imitate. 
The  cranes  are  not  taken  directly  from  him  as  far  as  I  can 
remember,  but  the  passage  is,  no  doubt,  an  imitation  of  his 
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Part  loosiy  wing  the  Region,  part  more  wise 
In  common,  rang’d  in  figure  wedge  thir  way, 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 

Thir  Aierie  Caravan  high  over  Sea’s 

Flying,  and  over  Lands  with  mutual  wing 

Easing  thir  flight;  so  stears  the  prudent  Crane 

Her  annual  Voiage,  born  on  Windes;  the  Aire 

Floats,  as  they  pass,  fann’d  with  unnumber’d  plumes: 

(P.Z.,  VII,  425) 

From  their  black  tents,  long  files  of  horse,  they  stream’d: 
As  when,  some  grey  November  mom,  the  files 
In  marching  order  spread,  of  long-neck’d  cranes 
Stream  over  Casbin,  and  the  southern  slopes 
Of  Elburz,  from  the  Aralian  estuaries. 

Or  some  frore  Caspian  reed-bed,  southward  bound 
For  the  warm  Persian  sea-board:  so  they  stream’d 
The  Tartars  of  the  Oxus  . . . 

(no) 

The  cranes  are  not  of  course  an  imitation  of  Milton’s  manner, 
only  of  his  material  (with  place-names  brought  in  from  some¬ 
where  in  Paradise  Regained).  But  the  change  in  manner  involves 
a  change  in  attitude  to  the  material.  Milton’s  manner  is  tech¬ 
nically  very  bold  (‘high  over  Sea’s  /  Flying’,  for  instance)  but 
the  diction  is  stiff,  pedantic  and  exact:  the  sensory  value  of 
his  material  is  not  allowed  to  obscure  its  moral  value  —  here 
emblems  are  found  in  the  Creation  for  marriage,  pmdence, 
over-self-confidence,  the  nature  of  reason.  Arnold’s  manner 
is  entirely  subservient  to  the  general  reader’s  powers  of  applica¬ 
tion  —  a  Peter  Scott  picture;  so  that  although  the  exotic  names 
give  a  fillip  to  the  imagination  there  is  no  pressure  on  the 
intellect  at  all.  Indeed,  the  cranes  seem  eventually  to  be 
identified  comfortingly  with  Riviera  immigrants  from  England. 

So  both  the  verdicts,  of  Coleridge  and  Arnold  himself,  and 
rf  Professor  Havens,  are  right  as  far  as  they  go;  but  they  do  not 
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get  to  the  stage  of  examining  the  extraordinary  confluence  of 
imitations  that  makes  the  influence  of  Milton  seem  compara¬ 
tively  slight.  One  more  example  will  show  this: 

As  when  some  hunter  in  the  spring  hath  found 
A  breeding  eagle  sitting  on  her  nest. 

Upon  the  craggy  isle  of  a  hill  lake, 

And  pierc’d  her  with  an  arrow  as  she  rose 
And  follow’d  her  to  find  her  where  she  fell 
Far  off;  —  anon  her  mate  comes  winging  back 
From  hunting,  and  a  great  way  off  descries 
His  huddling  young  left  sole;  at  that,  he  checks 
His  pinion,  and  with  short  uneasy  sweeps 
Circles  above  his  eyry,  with  loud  screams 
Chiding  his  mate  back  to  her  nest;  but  she 
Lies  dying,  with  the  arrow  in  her  side. 

In  some  far  stony  gorge  out  of  his  ken, 

A  heap  of  fluttering  feathers:  never  more 
Shall  the  lake  glass  her,  flying  over  it; 

Never  the  black  and  dripping  precipices 
Echo  her  stormy  scream  as  she  sails  by:  — 

As  that  poor  bird  flies  home,  nor  knows  his  loss  — 

So  Rustum  knew  not  his  own  loss,  but  stood 
Over  his  dying  son,  and  knew  him  not. 

(556) 

To  Milton  Arnold  owes  ‘pinion’  and  the  usage  of  ‘sole’,  and 
‘out  of  his  ken’  has  its  colloquial  quality  elevated  by  Mil¬ 
tonic  reminiscence.  But  he  owes  to  Homer  the  detailed  sym¬ 
pathy  of  the  simile  (Milton  fought  shy  of  merely  animal  similes). 
The  verse,  I  suppose,  derives  from  Wordsworth  most  directly, 
in  fluency,  lament.  But  the  most  pervasive  influence  is  the 
Authorised  Version:  the  rhythm  of  ‘And  pierc’d  her  with  an 
arrow  as  she  rose’,  the  phrasing  of  ‘Far  off’,  ‘a  great  way  off 
descries’,  and  the  last  phrase,  ‘and  knew  him  not’. 

I  think  this  is  a  good  example  of  the  running  together  in 
Victorian  poetry  generally  of  the  main  literary  currents  of  the 
Renaissance.  There  is  no  striving  after  sublimity,  for  the  poet 
trusts  in  the  diction  of  Milton  and  the  prose  rhythms  of  the 
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Bible  to  classicize  and  consecrate  the  attractive  colloquialisms 
(‘And  followed  her  to  find  her  where  she  fell’).  This  is  the 
verse  of  a  man  confident  —  for  all  he  may  say  elsewhere  —  in 
the  values  of  his  own  civilization,  drawing  heavily  on  the  past 
but  only  as  a  support  for  the  present.  By  1853  the  Renaissance 
bad  educated  a  really  large  audience  which  would  appreciate 
both  the  Miltonic  and  Homeric  echoes,  and  appreciate  the 
Biblical  and  colloquial  tones;  it  would  also  know  about  eagles 
in  a  matter-of-fact.  South  Kensir  ^ton  Museum  way,  with¬ 
out  hierarchical  connotations.  Nearly  all  Victorian  poets  had 
this  easy,  sociable  naturalness,  and  used  it  to  great  advantage: 
their  confidence  of  being  understood,  the  lack  on  the  surface 
of  their  work  of  any  struggle  to  make  themselves  understood, 
allowed  them  to  concentrate  on  plot.  Arnold’s  desire  came 
tnie:  ‘the  action  predominated  over  the  expression  of  it’ 
(Preface  to  Poems,  ed.  Tinker  and  Lowry,  p.  xxi).  Yet  this  is  not 
really  what  we  feel  about  Victorian  narrative  p>oems.  ‘The 
terrible  old  mythic  story  .  .  .  traced  in  its  bare  outlines  upon  the 
spectator’s  mind’  (Preface,  p.  xxii)  —  that  is  surely  truer  of 
Paradise  Lost,  or  even  Shakespeare’s  tragedies  with  all  their 
‘curiosity  of  expression’  and  ‘irritability  of  fancy’  (p.  xxvi), 
than  it  is  of  Sohrab  or  Idylls  of  the  King?  Where  Arnold  seems  to 
have  gone  wrong  in  his  proper  reaction  against  mere  ingenuity 
of  treatment  is  in  supposing  that  there  is  any  such  thing  as  ‘a 
sufficiently  grand,  detached,  and  self -sub  sistent  object  for  a  tragic 
poem’  (my  italics).  How  can  the  action  subsist  except  in  the 
expression  of  it?  We  can  see  how  self-destructive  Arnold’s 
practice  was  by  comparing  his  handling  of  detail  with  Milton’s. 
To  give  his  myth  the  requisite  appeal  to  the  permanent  passions 
of  man  that  derives  from  actions  belonging  to  ‘long-distant 
mythic  time’,  Arnold  had  to  compromise  with  the  vogue  for 
realism:  he  gave  his  myth  verisimilitude  by  putting  into  the 
unusually  numerous  similes  a  quantity  of  geographical  and  an¬ 
thropological  detail  derived  from  two  modem  books  about 
Persia,  Sir  Alexander  Bumes’s  Travels  into  Bokhara  (1834)  and 
Sir  John  Malcolm’s  History  of  Persia  (1815;  see  Tinker  and 
Lowry,  The  Poetry  of  M.  A.:  A  Commentary,  pp.  77-80).  Arnold 
said  about  this  method,  in  answer  to  a  criticism  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  trace, 
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What  you  say  about  the  similes  looks  very  just  upon 
paper.  I  can  only  say  that  I  took  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
to  orientalize  them  (the  Bahrein  diver  was  originally 
an  ordinary  fisher),  because  I  thought  they  looked  strange, 
and  jarred,  if  Western. 

{Letters,  ed.  Russell,  i,  32) 

Here  is  the  orientalization  at  work  (the  first  version  from 
Arnold’s  MS.): 

And  dear  as  the  wet  fisher  to  the  eyes 
Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  ashore 
At  twilight,  on  a  stormy  eve  in  March, 

Running  fast  homeward  with  the  turn  of  tide 
Beaches  the  pinnace  in  a  darkening  cove 
Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands. 

And  dear  as  the  wet  diver  to  the  eyes 

Of  his  pale  wife  who  waits  and  weeps  on  shore. 

By  sandy  Bahrein  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 

Plunging  all  day  in  the  blue  waves  at  night. 

Having  made  up  his  tale  of  precious  pearls, 

Rejoins  her  in  their  hut  upon  the  sands  — 

So  dear  to  the  pale  Persians  Rustum  came. 

(284) 

The  alterations  are  entirely  of  expression,  not  meaning.  The 
fisher’s  alliterative  wetness  is  still  applied  to  the  diver,  who 
would  have  been  skin-wet;  the  English  ‘ashore’  is  made  lea 
ordinary,  and  ‘tale’  provides  a  little  archaism.  But  the  function 
of  the  simile  is  unaltered,  and  weak:  there  is  only  a  flimsy 
emotional  connection  between  the  diver’s  wife  and  Rustum’s 
army;  and  between  their  other  circumstances  there  is  no  connec¬ 
tion  at  all.  The  simile  is  merely  an  oriental  decoration. 

Arnold  did  not  realize  that  Milton  had  transmuted  the 
Homeric  simile  into  a  highly  charged  semantic  instrument 
Milton’s  oriental  similes  are  decorative  too,  but  it  is  their 
decorativeness  that  has  semantic  force: 
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HIGH  on  a  Throne  of  Royal  State  which  far 
Outshon  the  wealth  of  Ormus  and  of  Ind, 

Or  where  the  gorgeous  East  with  richest  hand 
Showrs  on  her  Kings  Barbaric  Pearl  &  Gold, 

Satan  exalted  sat, 

(P.I.,  II,  I) 


This  sketches  a  picture,  but  the  only  consistent  local  colouring 
of  Hell  is  moral  —  sometimes  the  bombastic  futility  of  the 
Cnisades,  here  the  presumptuous  luxury  and  vulgarity  of 
Babylon.  The  appeal  is  not  merely  to  appearances  but  to 
jwpularly  conceived  qualities  (as  given,  for  instance,  in  Sandys* 
Relation  of  a  loumie,  1621  ed.,  p.  132).  The  material  is  used 
emblematically,  where  the  Victorians  would  use  it  realistically, 
or  at  least  without  moral  judgment  of  its  significance.  Shelley 
and  Tennyson,  for  instance,  are  constantly  describing  watered 
I  and  forested  ravines;  for  Tennyson  they  are  just  scenery;  for 
Shelley  they  do  have  a  personal  symbolic  value;  but  for  Milton, 
in,  say.  Book  IV  of  Paradise  Lost,  that  kind  of  description  is 
dramatically  symbolic,  being  part  of  the  normal  situation  of 
Adam  and  Eve. 

It  was  the  replacing  of  this  moral  bias  with  neutral  informa¬ 
tion  that  allowed  Arnold  to  write  so  easily  with  such  a  pleasing 
lack  of  pedantry,  compared  with  Milton,  about  eagles  and 
Tartars  and  so  on;  yet  his  eagles  and  Tartars  are  in  a  way  more 
distracting  from  the  central  action  than  Milton’s,  because  they 
are  not  so  deeply  drawn  into  it.  His  similes  lead  us  away  from 
the  moral  world  of  the  myth  into  a  sheerly  amoral  entertain¬ 
ment.  This  is  the  principle  of  the  ‘relieving’  simile;  but  I  can 
find  no  Miltonic  simile  which  merely  ‘relieves’  —  they  usually 
intensify  and  complicate  still  more.  For  example,  Satan  walks 
on  the  outer  shell  of  the  universe 


As  when  a  Vultur  on  Imaus  bred, 

Whose  snowie  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds. 
Dislodging  from  a  Region  scarce  of  prey 
To  gorge  the  flesh  of  Lambs  or  yeanling  Kids 
On  Hills  where  Flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  Springs 
Of  Ganges  or  Hydaspes,  Indian  streams; 


\ 
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But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plaines 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chineses  drive 

With  Sails  and  Wind  thir  canie  Waggons  light: 

So  on  this  windie  Sea  of  Land,  the  Fiend 
Walk’d  up  and  down  alone  bent  on  his  prey, 

(HI,  431) 

We  might  expect  that  at  this  stage  in  the  scientific  fiction  of 
Satan’s  voyage  Milton  would  be  content  to  celebrate  his 
achievement  in  getting  so  far  and  release  our  imaginations 
with  familiar  fancy.  Indeed  the  ‘canie  Waggons’  sometimes  are 
praised  on  this  account,  as  an  entertaining  detail  described  with 
expressive  wit  —  although  they  strike  me  as  a  preliminary  sneer 
at  the  medieval  theologians  who  inhabit  the  Limbo  of  Fools. 
But  the  orientalism  does  have  its  own  point:  Ganges  and 
Hydaspes  (Indus)  were  taken  to  be  the  Pison  and  Gihon  of  the 
Garden  of  Eden;  so  the  simile  fixes  Satan’s  cosmic  —  and  of 
course  his  ambitious  —  position  precisely.  The  physical  refer¬ 
ences  to  Satan  himself  are  in  comparison  vague:  they  are 
directed  at  his  nature  —  scavenging,  lonely,  mockable  —  at  this 
point;  and  he  is  seen  from  above,  as  on  an  atlas,  sub  spedu\ 
aetemitatis.  Every  detail  tells:  the  pastoral  of  ‘Hills  where  i 
Flocks  are  fed’  looks  forward  to  Paradise  and  employs  the 
symbolism  of  the  Bible,  while  the  Tartars  join  up  with  the 
oriental  despots  of  Hell  and  Book  XI;  their  ‘roving’  is  part  of 
the  fKjem’s  theme  of  the  nomad  errancy  of  man  versus  the 
divine  permanence.  The  passage  has  its  rhetorical  devices 
but  even  these  are  more  functional  than  Arnold’s.  The  orna¬ 
mental  alliteration  on  r  and /is  much  lighter  than  Arnold’s  on 
d  and  w  and  his  ‘pale  .  .  .  Persian  .  .  .  plunging  . .  .  precious 
pearls . . .  pale  Persians’;  and  some  of  the  repetitions  are  struc¬ 
tural  —  the  identical  rhyme  on  ‘prey’  and  the  internal  rhyme  (» 
‘bred  . . .  fed’  hold  the  experimental  verse  together,  and  the 
internal  rhyme  produces  a  pause  for  taking-off,  so  that  after 
‘fed’  the  vulture  wings  strongly  ‘towards  the  Springs  of  Gangd. 
Even  the  paradox  at  the  end  recalls  us  to  the  consistent  sea-going 
imagery  of  Satan’s  voyage,  whereas  Arnold  has  to  stop  his 
simile  with  a  dash. 

There  is  also  an  historical  difference  in  the  material  of  the 
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smiles.  Milton’s  material  is  not  only  integrated  at  every  jwint 
with  his  poem’s  plot,  but  was  a  matter  of  living  interest  to  all 
educated  people  at  the  time  of  writing.  One  can  only  say  that 
to  the  seventeenth  century  China,  vultures,  Ganges,  etc.,  were 
what  the  prehistoric  past  was  to  the  Victorians  and  what 
space-satellites  and  abominable  snowmen  are  to  us.  Arnold’s 
details  did  not  have  that  contemporary  importance,  unless  they 
be  included  in  the  mere  cult  for  things  oriental  that  runs  through 
Eotken  and  Omar  and  Whistler’s  taste  in  Japanese  prints  and 
Chinese  ceramics;  certainly  they  had  no  public  significance. 
So  when  Arnold  imitates  Milton’s  vulture  simile  he  writes  flatly 
and  carelessly:  • 

Rustum  seized  his  club,  which  none  but  he 

Could  wield;  an  unlopp’d  trunk  it  w<is,  and  huge, 

Still  rough,  like  those  which  men  in  treeless  plains 

To  build  them  boats  fish  from  the  flooded  rivers, 

Hyphasis  or  Hydaspis,  when,  high  up 

By  their  dark  springs,  the  wind  in  winter-time 

Hath  made  in  Himalayan  forests  wrack. 

And  strewn  the  channels  with  tom  boughs  —  so  huge 

The  club  which  Rustum  Ufted  now  ...  /  o\ 

(408) 

The  rivers  have  no  more  than  atmospheric  significance.  Again 
the  simile  rests  on  a  single  point  of  likeness,  size,  and  that  has 
already  been  hammered  flat  in  plain  description.  The  language 
is  by  turns  inflated  —  ‘it  was,  and  huge’  —  and  diluted  —  the 
tautologies  of  ‘trunk’  and  ‘huge’,  ‘unlopp’d’  and  rough’.  The 
resources  of  language  are  disregarded  —  ‘wrack’  is  an  ap¬ 
parently  unintentional  synonym  for  the  next  line’s  flotsam,  and 
the  verb  ‘fish’  has  no  merit  but  alliteration.  The  indecorous 
adjacence  of  ‘winter-time  Hath’  is  a  typical  compound'of  the 
archaic  and  colloquial,  producing  a  tone  that  lacks  any  distinc¬ 
tion.  Put  beside  this  Milton’s  most  elaborate  weapon-simile: 

His  ponderous  shield 
'  Ethereal  temper,  massy,  large  and  round, 

’  Hung  on  his  shoulders  like  the  Moon,  whose  Orb 

Through  Optic  Glaiss  the  Tuscan  Artist  views 
■  At  Ev’ning  from  the  top  of  Fesole, 
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Or  in  Valdamo,  to  descry  new  Lands, 

Rivers  or  Mountains  in  her  sjiotty  Globe. 

His  Spear,  to  equal  which  the  tallest  Pine 
Hewn  on  Norwegian  hills,  to  be  the  Mast 
or  some  great  Ammiral,  were  but  a  wand. 

He  walkt  with  to  suppiort  uneasie  steps 
Over  the  burning  Marie, 

I,  284) 

The  moon  retains  its  connection,  as  an  emblem  of  change,  with 
Satan  the  protean  author  of  curruption.  But  it  is  used  to  open 
a  celebration  of  modem  European  culture,  technology  and 
resources  —  a  goddess  to  Achilles  it  is  just  another  land  to 
Galileo.  Milton’s  dynamic  interest  in  his  own  real  world  is  1 
think  the  cause  of  our  continuing  interest  in  his  imagined 
world,  because  it  makes  him  use  language  dynamically - 
technical  terms  like  ‘Optic  Glass’  vibrate  against  the  latinate 
‘ponderous’  and  italianate  ‘Ammiral’;  the  syntax,  centred  on 
‘Hung’  and  ‘walkt’,  is  what  I  take  to  be  ‘articulate  energy’. 

In  comparison  with  this,  Arnold’s  use  of  language  is  tame  - 
beaten  flat  by  over-use.  We  have  to  be  careful  in  condemning 
tameness  because  vve  look  for  exasperation,  hysteria  and 
ambiguity  partly  because  our  own  common  language  is  even 
tamer  than  Arnold’s.  But  it  does  seem  likely  that  inert  language 
can  express  only  inert  ideas;  and  in  a  sense  that  is  what  Arnold 
wanted  to  do.  Writing  in  the  roaring  youth  of  industrial 
development,  at  the  birth  of  geological  and  biological  discovery, 
with  eastern  Europe  at  war  and  social  unrest  in  England,  he 
shuns  these  parallels  to  Milton’s  Galileo,  Norway,  etc.,  on 
principle.  He  lists  in  his  Preface  ‘the  all-importance  of  the 
choice  of  a  subject;  the  necessity  of  accurate  constmetion;  and 
the  subordinate  character  of  expression’  (p.  xxviii).  He  agrees 
with  Goethe  and  Niebuhr  that  his  age  is  one  of  ‘spiritual  dis¬ 
comfort’  and  so  ‘wanting  in  moral  grandeur’  (p.  xxix)  that  it 
cannot  supply  any  poetic  action  itself;  and  he  declares  that  the 
poet  must  ‘above  all .  .  .  escape  the  danger  of  producing 
p)oetical  works  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  the  passing  time,  and 
which  partake  of  its  transitoriness’.  Sohrab  appears  to  be  an 
ideal  example  of  this  sort  of  poetry,  with  its  classically  ‘intense 
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agnificance’  of  plot,  ‘noble  simplicity’  of  structure,  and  ‘calm 
pathos’  of  expression.  Yet  it  betrays  Arnold.  He  took  the 
action  from  far  enough  away— from  a  review  by  Sainte-Beuve 
of  a  translation  by  Jules  Mohl  of  a  tenth-century  Persian  epic 
called  the  Shahmeneh  by  Ferdousi.  Even  so  we  can  guess,  with 
Professor  Trilling,  that  he  found  in  the  myth  a  model  for  his 
own  attitude  to  his  father.  He  confessed  as  much  in  the 
Advertisement  to  his  1854  edition  of  Poems',  ‘as  individuals,  we 
are  attracted  towards  this  or  that  personage,  we  have  a  capacity 
for  imagining  him,  irrespective  of  his  times,  solely  according  to 
a  law  of  personal  sympathy;  and  those  subjects  for  which  we 
foci  this  personal  attraction  most  strongly,  we  may  hope  to  treat 
most  successfully’.  This  betrayal  does  not  damage  the  poem 
at  first  —  indeed,  it  is  probably  why  most  of  us  find  it  im¬ 
mediately  attractive.  The  damage  comes  when,  dissatisfied  with 
the  thinness  of  expression,  we  pass  with  our  psycho-analytical 
equipment  through  the  poem  to  the  myth  itself  and  Arnold’s 
motives  for  treating  it.  But  immediate  damage  is  done  to 
Arnold’s  theory  because  the  poem  also  betrays  the  whole  ‘spirit 
rfthe  passing  dme’.  Rustum  looks  at  Sohrab  when  they  meet 

As  some  rich  woman  on  a  winter’s  mom 
Eyes  through  her  silken  curtains  the  poor  drudge 
Who  with  numb  blacken’d  fingers  makes  her  fire  — 

At  cock-crow,  on  a  starlit  winter’s  mom. 

When  the  frost  flowers  the  whiten’d  window-panes  — 

And  wonders  how  she  lives,  and  what  the  thoughts 
Of  that  poor  dmdge  may  be;  so  Rustum  eyed 
That  unknown  adventurous  youth  .  . .  (302) 

Is  it  a  Persian  or  a  Victorian  household?  Arnold  himself  was 
unsure  —  the  rich  woman  was  at  first  a  ‘lady’.  But  the  silk 
curtains  hardly  orientalize  the  window-panes,  and  the  dmdge 
is  not  a  trousered  slave  but  a  damp  housemaid  at  a  coal  grate. 
This  Westernism  is  not  in  itself  objectionable;  the  fault  lies 
in  the  little  drama’s  being  unconvincing  and  unresolved  —  the 
banker’s  wife  has  a  twinge  of  social  conscience,  unaccountably, 
and  passes  on.  The  simile  does  jar,  but  only  against  the  more 
careful  orientalism  of  the  others  —  all  except  one  about  nurse¬ 
maids  and  romping  children  in  an  English  country  lane  (844), 
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and  perhaps  another  which  seems  to  take  place  in  the  rich 
woman’s  garden  (634).  The  corresponding  betrayals  in  Milton 
are  comparatively  blatant,  they  are  consistent  with  each  other 
and  often  with  the  epic,  and  they  run  against  no  critical  theory 
of  his  —  misogyny,  envy  of  the  angels,  anti-monarchy,  anti- 
Catholicism,  Satanism.  There  is  conflict  and  contradiction, 
but  it  is  conscious,  we  feel  the  effort  in  his  verse.  Milton’s 
self-knowledge  and  political  intelligence  may  not  have  been 
acute  but  they  were  not  like  Arnold’s  in  actual  retreat: 

in  the  sincere  endeavour  to  learn  and  practise,  amid  the 
bewildering  confusion  of  our  times,  what  is  sound  and 
true  in  poetical  art,  I  seemed  to  myself  to  find  the  only 
sure  guidance,  the  only  solid  footing,  among  the  ancients. 

(Preface,  p.  xxx) 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  Milton  wrote  most  happily  when 
‘among  the  ancients’  (e.g.  Revaluation,  pp.  45,  62-4).  Yet  he 
can  be  successfully  contemporary,  even  at  the  domestic  level: 

all  in  bright  array 

The  Cherubim  descended;  on  the  ground 
Gliding  meteorous,  as  Ev’ning  Mist 
Ris’n  from  a  River  o’re  the  marish  glides. 

And  gathers  ground  fast  at  the  Labourer’s  heel 
Homeward  returning. 

(P.L.,  XII,  627) 

Gray’s  ploughman  is  linked  to  Milton’s  angels  by  the  natural 
science  of  ignis  lambens,  the  final  integer  of  a  series  of  mist 
images,  as  the  labourer  is  the  last  of  a  series  of  glimpses  of  the 
familiar  world  through  the  poem’s  supernal  turmoil.  Adam 
and  Eve  are  drawn  into  the  fallen  world  of  sweat  and  super¬ 
stition  and  technology,  but  their  is  no  condescension,  no  anxiety 
about  that  world.  Here  is  an  even  meaner  description:  in 
Paradise  Regained  Satan  first  appears  to  Christ  as 

an  aged  man  in  Rural  weeds, 
Following,  as  seem’d,  the  quest  of  some  stray  Ewe, 
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Or  wither’d  sticks  to  gather;  which  might  serv’e 
Against  a  Winters  day  when  winds  blow  keen, 

To  warm  him  wet  return’d  from  field  at  Eve, 

(I.  3H) 

This  is  probably  the  source  of  Arnold’s  fisher-diver  (he  thought 
highly  of  Paradise  Regained)  and  we  might  apply  to  the  passage 
all  the  criticisms  I  have  been  making  of  Arnold’s  verse  — 
vagueness,  deliquescent  rhythm,  excessive  alliteradon,  un¬ 
significant  detail.  But  even  if  we  agree  that  Paradise  Regained 
is  a  failure,  these  lines  are  not  —  like  my  extracts  from  Sohrab  — 
symptomatic  of  the  failure  of  the  whole.  In  fact  their  quality 
is  unique  in  Milton,  and  probably  in  English  poetry  before 
Wordsworth.  Their  local  effect  is  to  bring  us  down  from  the 
lofty  meditations  of  Christ  and  the  cosmic  machinations  of 
Heaven  and  Hell  to  here  and  now  in  the  desert.  In  doing  this 
Milton  sustains  a  valuable  tradition  of  Satan’s  disguise  —  even 
the  studious  cloisters  pale  of  II  Penseroso  can  dissolve  into  the 
pilasters  of  Pandemonium. 

This  is  the  last  point  to  draw  from  these  comparisons:  that 
to  comprehend  any  piece  of  description  in  Milton,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  any  simile,  you  have  to  refer  to  the  whole  poem  and, 
often,  to  a  background  of  tradition,  science,  history,  scholar¬ 
ship  —  not  merely  a  literary  one,  anyway.  With  Arnold,  on 
the  other  hand,  you  can  lift  out  pieces  of  the  p>oem  without 
damage— indeed  they  often  show  best  as  Pre-RaphaeUte  cameos. 
This  is  true  even  of  the  famous  peroration  to  5oAra  A.  Itcanberead 
symbolically  —  river  of  life,  etc.  —  and  it  leads  the  willing  mind 
in  pathetic  fallacy  to  calmness  and  spent  passion:  the  Aral 
Sea  is  ‘bright  and  tranquil’,  the  stars  ‘new-bath’d’  (there  are 
hints  of  Lycidas).  That  is  what  it  leads  to;  but  it  does  not  lead 
out  of  the  poem’s  action  at  all  plausibly.  The  calm  is  not 
Rustum’s  or  ours  but  Arnold’s:  chorically,  he  offers  us  an  image 
i  which  itself  reproduces  the  ‘calm  pathos’  of  the  classics, 

I  although  his  action  as  a  whole  does  not  induce  any  corres- 
pondingly  violent  emotion  to  be  mollified.  His  myth  was  not, 
as  those  of  the  classics  largely  were,  part  of  the  living  ethos  and 
I  folklore  of  the  time,  nor  like  the  plots  of  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  part  of  his  political  and  religious  Weltanschauung.  So 
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what  apjiears  to  be  a  majestic  aloofness  to  the  inscrutable 
sufferings  of  man  (not  a  very  laudable  feeling  itself,  perhaps) 
is  at  bottom  an  induced  callosity  to  life’s  little  ironies  as  they 
presented  themselves  in  1853  (Hardy  uses  the  imagery  and 
technique  of  Sohrab's  last  paragraph  to  attribute  Arnold’s  in¬ 
difference  to  the  President  of  the  Immortals;  but  he  does  it 
so  as  to  sneer  at  the  presidential  unconcern;  though  the  fact 
that  he  can  only  sneer  reveals  the  inadequacy  of  his  vision.) 

Sohrab,  then,  at  a  representative  second-class  level,  is  a  typical 
Victorian  achievement.  It  gains  from  the  accumulated  and 
widely-disseminated  resources  of  the  Renaissance  an  appealing 
naturalness  and  confidence;  but  it  dissipates  the  advantage  in 
retreat  fiom  here-and-now.  Paradise  Lost,  despite  its  textural 
stiffness,  is  a  better  poem,  partly  because  it  was  written  with 
a  vital  interest  in  the  passing  time.  This  raises  two  problemi 
First,  although  Mark  Pattison  was  exaggerating  when  he 
declared  that  ‘An  appreciation  of  Milton  is  the  last  reward  of 
consummated  scholarship’  (Milton  [1879],  p.  215),  we  have 
got  to  decide  whether  a  poem  written  in  a  spirit  of  contem¬ 
poraneity  is  worth  the  discipline  necessary  to  its  proper 
comprehension.  We  shall  probably  agree  that  the  test  is.  Does 
the  poem  make  such  a  strong  aesthetic  impact  on  us  that  we 
desire  to  get  the  information?  But  this  test  works  only  for  poems 
written  in  a  language  we  know;  and  it  may  be  invalidated  if 
the  poem  is  so  contemporaneous  that  is  has  little  aesthetic 
appeal  until  the  information  has  been  acquired.  The  same 
arguments  apply  to  p>oems  written  within  an  idiosyncratic  or 
highly  eclectic  system  of  symbolism.  This  is  obvious  enou^ 
but  the  other  problem  is  more  complex:  why  don’t  our  detailed 
critical  objections  to  Sohrab  destroy  the  attractiveness  of  the 
poem?  Obviously  it  is  a  good  children’s  poem  because  so  easy; 
but  it  is  not  just  a  question  of  growing  out  of  this  kind  of  poetry. 
I  would  suspect  of  dishonest  self-righteousness  even  the  highly 
trained  reader  who  claimed  to  find  no  pleasure  in  Sohrab. 
Arnold  explained  it  like  this: 

A  great  human  action  of  a  thousand  years  ago  is  more 
interesting  to  [our  pzissions]  than  a  smaller  human  action 
of  today  [or  of  the  seventeenth  century?],  even  though 
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upon  the  representation  of  this  last  the  most  consummate 
skill  may  have  been  expended,  and  though  it  has  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  apf>ealing  by  its  modem  language,  familiar  manners 
and  contemporary  allusions,  to  all  our  transient  feelings 
and  interests . . .  Poetical  works  belong  to  the  domain  of 
our  permanent  passions  . .  . 

(Preface,  p.  xx) 

In  fact,  as  we  have  seen,  Sohrab  does  have  the  appeal  of  modern 
language  and  familiar  manners,  but  Arnold  was  right  to  base 
his  theory  on  the  action,  for  the  poem’s  continuing  attraction 
derives  essentially  from  its  appeal  to  ‘our  permanent  passions’ 
in  isolation  from  ‘our  transient  feelings’.  Yet  this  dichotomy  is 
felse:  any  attempt  to  treat  an  historic,  finite  feeling  (love  for  a 
child,  say)  as  if  it  were  eternal  and  infinite  (Paternal  Love) 
involves  a  sentimental  distortion  of  the  feeling:  it  is  idealized  so 
as  to  appear  purged  of  its  inevitable  human  inadequacy,  selfish¬ 
ness,  etc.,  but  in  the  idealization  it  is  disparted  from  its  proper 
object  and  valued  idolatrously  for  its  own  sake.  This  is  why 
poems  like  Sohrab  are  so  popular  —  they  comfort  our  wickedness. 
And  it  is  the  recognition  that  this  indulgence  is,  really,  sinful 
in  so  far  as  it  pollutes  the  emotions,  that  has  prompted  modem 
critical  attacks  on  vagueness,  generalism  and  abstraction; 
has  established  an  absolute  preference  for  definite  particularity; 
and  has  objected  to  the  writing  and  reading  of  poetry  in  deliber¬ 
ately  archetypal  terms  (though  how  we  can  now  avoid 
Jungianism  is  a  difficult  problem). 

Of  course  these  attacks  have  themselves  been  corrupted  but 
the  instinct  is  right:  for  it  is  possible,  as  in  Paradise  Lost,  to 
relate  the  finite  and  historical  behaviour  of  men  to  the  infinite 
and  eternal  without  sentimentality  or  escapism  or  ‘calm  pathos’. 
It  was  made  possible  there,  perhaps,  by  a  compounding  of  the 
classical  and  Renaissance  sense  of  man’s  greatness  and  per¬ 
manence  with  the  Hebraic  and  Reformation  sense  of  the 
particular  responsibility  and  local  limitations  of  the  individual. 
Poetry  written  in  the  spirit  of  only  one  of  these  factors  will 
always  be  either  like  Sohrab,  or  like  many  short  twentieth- 
century  poems,  a  mere  egocentric  elaboration  of  ephemeral 
experience. 
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Imagination  and  Moral  Theme  in 
E.  M.  Forster’s  The  Longest  Journey 
JOHN  HARVEY 

E.  M.  FORSTER’S  The  Longest  Journey  has  left  many  of  his 
critics  puzzled  and  a  little  uneasy.  Lionel  Trilling’s  general 
comment  on  the  book  is  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of  reaction. 
He  grants  that  it  is  ‘by  conventional  notions  the  least  perfect  — 
the  least  compact,  the  least  precisely  formed’,  but  immediately 
he  goes  on  to  claim  that  ‘it  is  perhaps  the  most  brilliant, 
the  most  dramatic  and  the  most  passionate  of  his  works’.  He 
admits  ‘that  the  book  is  not  a  perfect  whole’  but  feels  ‘that  it 
does  not  so  much  fall  apart  as  fly  apart;  the  responsive  reader 
can  be  conscious  not  of  an  inadequate  plan  or  a  defect  in 
structure  but  rather  of  the  too-much  steam  that  blows  up  the 
boiler’.* 

One  feels  here  that  Trilling’s  metaphor  has  betrayed  him  into 
a  crude  division  between,  on  the  one  hand,  form  or  technique, 
and,  on  the  other,  substance  or  the  pressure  of  experienced 
material.  The  two,  of  course,  cannot  really  be  separated  —  or 
if  they  can,  some  defect  in  the  work  of  art  is  indicated.  But 
ideally,  technique  and  form  are  not  merely  the  means  by  which 
experience  is  discovered  to  us;  they  are  inseparable  from  the 
experience  itself.  What  one  sees  is  also  the  way  in  which  one 
sees  it  —  this,  one  of  the  themes  of  Forster’s  novel,  can  also 
provide  a  useful  entry  into  critical  discussion  of  it.  The  purpose 
of  this  essay,  then,  is  to  maintain  that  structural  flaws,  technical 
defects  are  not  mere  superficial  blemishes  but  are  the  inevitable 
correlatives  of  a  confused  or  inadequate  vision  of  life,  and  that 
by  an  examination  of  the  novel’s  form  we  can  best  approach 
an  evaluation  of  its  ‘substances’,  of  the  experience  being 
offered  us. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  more  orthodox  to  begin  by  asking 
what  the  novel  is  about.  But  questions  of  this  sort  too  often 
*  Lionel  Trilling,  E.  M.  Forster,  The  Hogarth  Press,  London,  1944,  p.  67. 
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tempt  the  critic  into  isolating  one  of  the  main  themes  and 
insisting  that  this  is  the  major  unifying  principle  of  the  book. 
If  the  critic  does  this,  he  is  liable  to  falsify  the  total  work;  the 
need  for  lucidity  and  emphasis  in  his  analysis  may  tempt  him 
to  make  coherent,  simple  and  intellectually  consistent  what  in 
the  novel  itself  may  be  sprawling,  complicated  or  confused. 
Trilling  does  not  wholly  escape  this  trap;  for  him  The  Longest 
Journey  is  a  novel  about  appearance  and  reality;  granted  this 
postulate,  his  job  then  seems  to  be  one  of  tidying  up,  of  making 
the  various  elements  of  the  novel  fit  in  with  its  central  theme, 
though  —  unlike  less  scrupulous  critics  —  he  does  not  actually 
suppress  or  distort  those  elements  that  do  not  square  with  the 
general  pattern  he  has  already  abstracted  from  the  book. 
Nevertheless  the  result  is  ultimately  misleading;  The  Longest 
Journey,  as  it  comes  to  us  through  the  filter  of  Trilling’s  critical 
mtelligence,  appears  to  have  a  shapeliness  of  form  and  a 
clarity  of  outline  that  it  does  i  ot  in  fact  possess. 

Trilling  is  undeniably  right  in  stressing  the  importance  of 
‘appearance  and  reality’  as  a  thematic  element  in  The  Longest 
Journey;  the  books  directs  us  to  this  problem  in  the  opening 
pages,  by  the  philosophic  discussion  on  the  existence  of  the  cow. 
We  may  even  accept  Trilling’s  narrowing  down  of  the  theme 
to  the  problem  of  appearance  and  reality  as  it  confronts  the 
imaginative  man,  for  the  imaginative  nature  of  Rickie  is  equally 
heavily  stressed  at  the  outset  of  the  book.  While  the  other 
undergraduates  argue  whether  the  objective  reality  of  the  cow 
I  can  be  distinguished  from  one’s  subjective  perception  of  it, 
Rickie  is  lost  in  a  dream  about  cows,  a  vision  where: 


The  darkness  of  Europe  was  dotted  with  them,  and  in  the 
far  East  their  flanks  were  shining  in  the  rising  sun.  Great 
herds  of  them  stood  browsing  in  pastures  where  no  man 
came  nor  need  ever  come,  or  plashed  knee-deep  by  the 
brink  of  impassable  rivers.  (p*  9)^ 


It  we  accept  this  much,  then  we  shall  probably  agree  that  a 
cmcial  passage  in  the  book  is  the  scene  where  Rickie  accuses  his 

’  All  pag^-refcrences  are  to  the  pocket  edition  of  The  Longest  Journ^,  published 
by  Edward  Arnold  &  Co.,  London,  1947. 
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intellectual  friend,  Ansell,  of  philosophic  inconsistency  in  that 
Ansell  has  refused  to  acknowledge  the  real  presence  of  Agnes 
Pembroke.  Ansell  replies: 

Did  it  never  strike  you  that  phenomena  may  be  of  two 
kinds;  one,  those  which  have  a  real  existence,  such  as  the 
cow;  two,  those  which  are  the  subjective  product  of  a 
diseased  imagination,  and  which,  to  our  destruction,  we 
invest  with  the  semblance  of  reality?  (p.  24) 

For  Trilling,  everything  in  The  Longest  Joum^  derives  from 
this  passage.  Rickie’s  imaginadon  is  diseased  and  he  literally 
destroys  himself  by  investing  subjective  illusions  with  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  reality.  In  terms  of  character  and  action,  he  does  this 
by  idealizing  three  people  —  his  dead  mother;  Agnes  Pembroke, 
whom  he  marries;  and  Stephen  Wonham,  his  half-brother. 
This  undoubtedly  is  an  important  thread  in  the  whole  book  and 
it  htis  been  unravelled  so  hilly  and  so  carefully  by  Trilling  that 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat  it.  Trilling  is  persuasive 
as  well  as  perceptive,  and  his  analysis  of  The  Longest  Joumej 
almost  convinces  the  reader  that  the  book  is  as  shapely  and  as 
lucid  as  his  essay  implies  it  is.  But  the  book  itself  is  at  once 
richer  and  untidier  than  Trilling  suggests;  he  has,  after  all, 
unravelled  only  one  thread  and  we  must  not  mistake  the  single 
strand  for  the  entire  cord.  In  particular  it  is  important  to 
decide  whether  the  cord  is  patterned  into  an  intricate  knot  or 
whether  it  remains  a  hopeless  tangle;  to  discover,  if  possible, 
when,  how,  and  why  a  proper  and  necessary  complexity  slides 
into  confusion. 

We  may  accept  Trilling’s  analysis  as  the  starting-point  of  such 
an  exploration.  Rickie  is  at  the  centre  of  the  novel  and  around 
him  are  grouped  various  opposing  forces  in  patterns  that  are 
significantly,  even  suspiciously,  neat.  These  patterns  can  per¬ 
haps  best  be  defined  in  terms  of  sight  and  blindness.  If  we 
accept  for  the  moment  Forster’s  vague  term  ‘reality’  as  the 
thing  it  is  important  to  see  clearly,  as  the  value  that  should 
demand  one’s  allegiance,  then  there  are  various  modes  rf 
insight  depicted  in  the  book  and,  similarly,  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  blindness.  On  one  side  are  lined  up  the  forces  of 
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at  insight  —  Ansell  the  philosopher,  the  intellectual  man,  whose 
cs  favourite  haunt  is  the  reading-room  of  the  British  Museum: 

There  he  knew  that  life  was  not  ignoble.  It  was  worth 
while  to  grow  old  and  dusty  seeking  for  truth  though 
truth  is  unattainable,  restating  questions  that  have  been 
stated  at  the  beginning  of  the  world.  Failure  would  await 
him,  but  not  disillusionment.  (pp.  199-200). 

Aligned,  though  contrasted  with  him,  is  Stephen,  the  natural 
child  and  the  child  of  nature,  the  man  of  intuition  who  knows 
so  instinctively  what  is  real  and  what  is  right  that  he  does  not 
even  know  he  knows.  His  is  a  natural  sympathy,  expressed 
sometimes  in  impulsive  action,  sometimes  simply  by  being  alive. 

He  was  scarcely  a  fashionable  horseman.  He  was  not 
even  graceful.  But  he  rode  as  a  living  man,  though  Rickie 
was  too  much  bored  to  notice  it.  Not  a  muscle  in  him  was 
idle,  not  a  muscle  working  hard.  When  he  returned  from 
a  gallop  his  limbs  were  still  unsatisfied  and  his  manners 
still  irritable.  He  did  not  know  that  he  was  ill:  he  knew 
nothing  about  himself  at  all.  (pp.  126-7) 

On  the  other  side  are  Herbert  and  Agnes  Pembroke,  stultified 
by  convention,  ignorant  even  of  their  ignorance  of  reality,  and 
Mn.  Failing  who,  because  her  choice  of  the  powers  of  darkness 
and  unreality  is  one  of  conscious  intellect  as  a  deliberate  act  of  the 
will,  is  thereby  the  more  actively  malicious.  The  minor  charac- 
ten  also  arrange  themselves  according  to  this  pattern;  Jackson 
and  Mr.  Failing  on  the  one  side,  Gerald  and  Rickie’s  father  on 
the  other.  Rickie  is  the  focus,  the  point  of  balance  of  these 
opposing  forces;  his  imagination  is  a  valid  mode  of  insight  but 
a  vulnerable  one;  it  can  be  perverted  into  creating  false 
images  or  it  can  be  blinkered  and  stifled  by  convention. 

This  pattern  defines  itself  in  the  book  by  a  highly  elaborate 
network  of  parallels  and  contrasts,  anticipations  and  recollec¬ 
tions;  sometimes  between  members  of  the  same  group,  sometimes 
[  between  members  of  opposing  groups.  There  is,  for  example,  all 
I  the  difference  in  the  world  between  Gerald’s  conventionally 
f  indignant  reaction  to  the  naive  but  benevolent  offer  of  money 
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by  Rickie  and  Stephen’s  rejection  of  the  bribe  held  out  by 
Agnes.  Rickie’s  apparently  friendly  scuffle  with  Ansell  at 
Cambridge  in  fact  conceals  the  parting  of  two  friends;  Ansell’i 
fight  with  Stephen  at  Sawston  is  the  beginning  of  an  alliance 
between  two  people  who  see  the  same  things,  though  in  vastly 
different  ways.  Just  as  these  two  ally  themselves  after  initial 
confflct  so  Agnes  and  Mrs.  Failing  join  forces  after  quarrelling. 
And  so  on  — examples  of  this  kind  of  organization  could  be 
multiplied  indefinitely;  some  of  them  will  emerge  later  in  a 
consideration  of  the  book’s  symbolism. 

There  are  two  important  points  to  notice  about  this  kind  of 
pattern.  Firstly,  it  is  clearly  directed  and  controlled  by  a  moral 
intention.  Only  occasionally  does  this  intention  approach  the 
obviousness  of  direct  statement;  Rickie’s  momentary  view  of 
Herbert  Pembroke  is  as  nearly  explicit  as  anything  in  the  book. 

What  was  amiss  with  Herbert?  He  had  known  that 
something  was  amiss,  and  had  entered  into  partnership 
with  open  eyes.  The  man  was  kind  and  unselfish;  more 
than  that,  he  was  truly  charitable,  and  it  was  a  real 
pleasure  to  him  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  Certainly  he 
might  talk  too  much  about  it  afterwards;  but  it  was  the 
doing,  not  the  talking,  that  he  really  valued,  and  ben^ 
factors  of  this  sort  are  not  too  common.  He  was,  moreover, 
diligent  and  conscientious;  his  heart  was  in  his  work,  and 
his  adherence  to  the  Church  of  England  no  mere  matter 
of  form.  He  was  capable  of  affection;  he  was  usually 
courteous  and  tolerant.  Then  what  was  amiss?  Why,  in 
spite  of  all  these  qualities,  should  Rickie  feel  that  there 
was  something  wrong  with  him  —  nay,  that  he  was  wrong 
as  a  whole,  and  that  if  the  Spirit  of  Humanity  should  ever 
hold  a  judgment  he  would  assuredly  be  classed  among  the 
goats?  The  answer  at  first  sight  appeared  a  graceless  one  - 
it  was  that  Herbert  was  stupid  ...  for  all  his  fine  talk 
about  spiritual  Ufe  he  had  but  one  test  for  things  —  success; 
success  for  the  body  in  this  life  or  for  the  soul  in  the  life  to 
come.  And  for  this  reason  Humanity,  and  perhaps  such 
other  tribunals  as  there  may  be,  would  assuredly  reject 
him.  (pp.  187-8) 
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This  division  of  humanity  into  the  sheep  and  the  goats,  the 
open-eyed  and  the  blind,  the  good  and  the  evil,  is  constant  in 
Forster;  it  underlies  the  similar  grouping  of  characters  that  we 
6nd  in  his  other  novels.  And  were  this  intention  the  sole 
motivating  principle  of  The  Longest  Journey  it  would  indeed  have 
had  the  clarity  and  firmness  of  outline  that  Trilling’s  essay 
suggests;  it  would  have  been  a  morality  play  with  the  forces  of 
good  and  evil  contending  for  the  soul  of  Rickie.  This  simple 
moral  division  is  always  a  temptation  to  Forster  and  when  he 
succumbs  to  it,  as  in  some  of  his  short  stories,  the  results  are 
generally  lamentable.  But  in  his  novels  the  moral  impulse  is 
usually  held  in  check,  because,  having  accepted  the  framework 
of  social  comedy  as  his  literary  mode,  he  must  to  some  extent 
fulfil  the  expectations  aroused  by  that  framework  and,  more 
important,  because  his  own  sense  of  what  life  is  like  tells  him 
that  such  a  crude  division  of  humanity  into  black  and  white 
would,  if  enforced,  only  arouse  the  hostility  of  the  reader. 
The  morality  play  could  easily  slide  into  melodrama  —  indeed 
melodrama  is  never  far  below  the  surface  of  Forster’s  work: 
consequently  he  must  insist  that  the  sheep  and  the  goats  partake 
of  each  other’s  nature;  thus  in  the  book: 

Rickie  suffered  from  the  Primal  Curse,  which  is  not  — 
as  the  Authorized  Version  suggests  —  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  but  the  knowledge  of  good-and-evil. 

(P-  194) 


Correspondingly  Forster  himself  insists  upon  the  good-and- 
evil  of  the  human  world;  he  is  careful  to  blur  the  moral  edges  of 
his  characters  so  that  we  shall  not  adopt  a  simple  and  single 
attitude  towards  them  but  shall  acknowledge  through  them 
the  richness  and  complexity  of  life  itself.  Thus  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  on  Herbert  Pembroke  quoted  above,  Forster  is  careful 
to  emphasize  Herbert’s  many  good  points;  thus  Agnes  Pem¬ 
broke  is  capable  of  being  jolted  by  Rickie  out  of  her  convention- 
ridden  life  into  a  moment  of  intense  passion  and  grief  for  the 
dead  Gerald;  thus  Mrs.  Failing  is  similarly  complicated  by  the 
novelist  so  that: 
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Rickie  was  impressed  by  her  loneliness,  and  also  by  tht 
mixture  in  her  of  insight  and  obtuseness.  She  was  so  quick, 
so  clear-headed,  so  imaginative  even.  But  all  the  samt 
she  had  forgotten  what  people  were  like.  Finding  life  dull, 
she  had  dropped  lies  into  it,  as  a  chemist  drops  a  nw 
element  into  a  solution,  hoping  that  life  would  thereby 
sparkle  or  turn  some  beautiful  colour.  She  loved  to  mislead 
others,  and  in  the  end  her  private  view  of  false  and  true 
was  obscured,  and  she  misled  herself.  (p.  307) 

The  opposing  group  of  characters  is  treated  in  a  similar 
manner;  thus  Ansell  is  shown  to  have  his  limitations  and  behind 
Ansell  the  whole  world  of  Cambridge  friendship  which  som^ 
times  seems  to  be  advanced  by  the  book  as  a  type  of  the  ideal 
life.  These  undergraduates,  too,  have  their  blind-sjxits,  the 
moments  when  they  lose  touch  with  reality;  thus,  early  in  the 
book,  one  of  them  is  betrayed  into  tactlessness: 

Widdrington  was  crimson  too.  In  his  wish  to  be  sprightly 
he  had  used  words  without  thinking  of  their  meanings. 
Suddenly  he  realized  that  ‘father’  and  ‘mother’  really 
meant  father  and  mother  —  people  whom  he  had  himself  at 
home.  (p.  28) 

This  is  later  expanded  into  a  generalized  comment;  Rickie 

was  only  used  to  Cambridge,  and  to  a  very  small  comer 
of  that.  He  and  his  friends  there  believed  in  free  speech. 
But  they  spoke  freely  about  generalities.  They  were 
scientific  and  philosophic.  They  would  have  shrunk  from 
the  empirical  freedom  that  results  from  a  little  beer. 

(P-  129) 

The  same  thing  happens  with  Stephen;  Forster  is  careful  to 
emphasize  his  sulkiness,  clumsiness,  occasional  insensitivity;  he 
is  for  a  time  seduced  by  shallowly  rationalistic  pamphlets,  while 
at  one  point  he  touches  his  counterpart  in  the  opposing  camp. 
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The  boy  had  a  little  reminded  him  of  Gerald  — the 
Gerald  of  history,  not  the  Gerald  of  romance.  He  was  more 
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genial,  but  there  was  the  same  brutality,  the  same  peevish 
insistence  on  the  pound  of  flesh.  (p.  123) 

We  must  make  allowances  here  for  Rickie’s  limited  viewpoint 
(his  imagination  is  already  deceived)  but  nevertheless  this 
impression  of  Stephen  does  remain  with  us  —  remains  with  us 
»  strongly,  in  fact,  that  we  are  reluctant  to  accept  the  positive 
values  that  Forster  insists  are  embodied  in  him.  This  local 
difficulty  about  Stephen  is  only  a  particular  instance  of  the 
general  view  of  the  novel  I  should  wish  to  maintain  —  that  in 
The  Longest  Joum^  Forster’s  moral  intention,  his  impulse  to 
divide  and  judge,  comes  into  conflict  with  his  sense  of  what  life 
is  really  like.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  tempted  by  the  clarity  and 
decision  of  the  morality,  on  the  other  he  is  acutely  aware  that 
human  beings  are  not  so  simple,  that  they  will  constantly  elude 
his  moral  categories.  The  content  of  the  novel,  in  other  words, 
is  not  amenable  to  the  form  he  wishes  to  impwse  upon  it  and  the 
het  that  he  imposes  rather  than  elicits  from  —  indeed,  that 
any  division  between  form  and  content  should  exist  —  suggests 
that  the  novel  is  not  a  completely  successful  work  of  art. 
Basically,  the  problem  is  one  of  the  author’s  skill  in  manipulat¬ 
ing  and  directing  the  reader’s  responses,  and  our  responses  to 
this  novel  are  often  confused  and  contradictory;  we  are  tom 
between  the  impulse  to  decide,  to  judge,  and  the  impulse  to 
withhold,  to  qualify.  This  tension  is  never  successfully  resolved 
in  the  novel. 

Let  us  examine  more  closely  the  moral  problems  involved 
and  the  methods  employed  by  Forster.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  local  successes  and  these  generally  occur  when  Forster  is 
content  to  work  within  the  framework  of  social  comedy. 
Forster  notably  scores  with  Herbert  Pembroke.  He  is  a  master 
of  irony  by  juxtaposition;  consider,  for  example,  how  he  deflates 
Pembroke  in  the  scene  in  which  the  schoolmaster  is  waxing 
doquent  to  his  assembled  pupils: 

He  told  them  that  this  term,  the  second  of  his  reign,  was 
the  term  for  Dunwood  House;  that  it  behoved  every  boy  to 
labour  during  it  for  his  house’s  honour,  and,  through  the 
house,  for  the  honour  of  the  school.  Taking  a  wider  range, 
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he  spoke  of  England,  or  rather  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  her 
continental  foes.  Portraits  of  empire  builders  hung  on  the 
wall,  and  he  pointed  to  them.  He  quoted  imperial  poets . .. 
And  it  seemed  that  only  a  short  ladder  lay  between  the 
preparation-room  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  hegemony  of  the 
globe.  Then  he  paused,  and  in  the  silence  came  ‘sob,  sob, 
sob’,  from  a  little  boy,  who  was  regretting  a  villa  in  Guild¬ 
ford  and  his  mother’s  half-acre  of  garden,  (pp.  1 78-9) 

or  the  ironic,  because  unconscious,  self-betrayal  of: 
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‘It  is  true  that  I  vote  Conservative’,  pursued  Mr.  Pem¬ 
broke,  apparently  confronting  some  objector.  ‘But  why? 
Because  the  Conservatives,  rather  than  the  Liberals,  stand 
for  progress.  One  must  not  be  misled  by  catchwords.’ 

(p.  184) 


But  beyond  these  particulars  the  social  comedy  is  successful 
in  that  it  carries  a  good  deal  of  the  general  moral  burden  of  the 
novel.  It  does  this  by  revealing,  in  terms  of  character,  situation 
and  symbol,  firstly,  the  wrong  demands  society  makes  upon  the 
individual,  and,  secondly,  the  wrong  demands  individuals  make 
up)on  each  other.  The  first  of  these  is  conveyed  largely  throu^ 
the  important  role  given  to  convention  in  the  lives  of  the  blind, 
convention  which,  with  its  attendant  stock  responses,  platitudes 
and  cliches,  chokes  up  the  springs  of  personal  feeling  and  dar¬ 
kens  the  world  with  ‘the  shadow  of  unreality’.  This  is  made  most 
explicit  at  the  end  of  the  book  in  the  final  conversation  between 
Rickie  and  Mrs.  Failing,  but  it  is  implicit  throughout.  Thus, 
at  the  very  outset,  when  Rickie  is  apologizing  to  Agnes  for 
Ansell’s  behaviour: 
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‘Ansell  isn’t  a  gentleman.  His  father’s  a  draper.  His 
uncles  are  farmers.  He’s  here  because  he’s  so  clever  —  just  p 
on  account  of  his  brains.  Now  sit  down.  He  isn’t  a  gcntl^  “ 
man  at  all.’  And  he  hurried  off  to  order  some  dinner. 

‘What  a  snob  the  boy  is  getting!’  thought  Agnes,  a  good  “ ' 
deal  mollified.  It  never  struck  her  that  those  could  be  the 
words  of  affection  —  that  Rickie  would  never  have  spoken 
them  about  a  person  whom  he  disliked.  (pp.  12-13) 
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one.  If  one  did  exist,  he  would  modify  it.  ‘An  organization’, 
he  would  say,  ‘is  after  all  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  must 
contribute  to  a  movement.’  When  one  good  custom 
seemed  likely  to  corrupt  the  school,  he  was  ready  with 
another;  he  believed  that  without  innumerable  customs 
there  was  no  safety,  either  for  boys  or  men.  Perhaps  he  is 
right,  and  always  will  be  right.  Perhaps  each  of  us  would 
go  to  ruin  if  for  one  short  hour  we  acted  as  we  thought  fit, 
and  attempted  the  service  of  perfect  freedom.  (p.  52) 

But  Pembroke  is  merely  a  slave  to  the  machine  he  has  helped 
to  create;  the  two  more  actively  malignant  characters  in  the 
book,  Mrs.  Failing  and  Mr.  Elliot  (Rickie’s  father),  see  them¬ 
selves  as  puppet  masters  in  a  comedy  of  life,  whose  characten 
they  can  manipulate  for  their  own  amusement.  It  is  part  of 
Rickie’s  spiritual  illness  that  he  attempts  to  impose  his  own 
ideal  patterns  upon  human  life;  at  the  end  of  the  book  Agnes’s 
attempt  to  bribe  Stephen  with  money  is  paralleled  by  Rickie’s 
attempt  at  moral  blackmail,  when  he  forces  Stephen  to  promise 
that  he  will  not  get  drunk.  When  Stephen  asserts  himself  and 
does  get  drunk,  Rickie  is  left  disillusioned: 

Rickie  said,  ‘May  God  receive  me  and  pardon  me  for 
trusting  the  earth.’ 

‘But  Mr.  Elliot,  what  have  you  done  that’s  wrong?’ 

‘Gone  bankrupt,  Leighton,  for  the  second  time.  Pre¬ 
tended  again  that  people  were  real.  May  God  have  merq 
on  me!’ 

Leighton  dropped  his  arm.  Though  he  did  not  under¬ 
stand,  a  chill  of  disgust  passed  over  him.  (p.  31 1) 

This  is  the  tragic  crux  of  Rickie’s  perverted  view  of  the  world: 
that  the  framework  of  social  comedy  can  be  stretched  to  include 
such  a  theme  indicates  how  far  Forster  is  successful.  Never¬ 
theless  his  success  is  fatally  limited  in  that  whatever  is  alive  in 
the  book  derives  from  his  insight  into  the  world  of  the  spiritually 
blind  or  into  the  ways  in  which  spiritual  insight  may  be  so  far 
perverted  that  values  are  reversed  and  ‘true’  and  ‘false’,  ‘pre¬ 
tence’  and  ‘reality’  change  sides  and  turn  into  their  opposites. 
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All  this  may  be  called  the  negative  vision  of  the  book;  but 
negation,  sickness,  unreality  all  imply  —  and  in  a  novel,  demand 
-their  opposites.  It  is  when  Forster  attempts  to  portray  the 
positive  side  of  his  theme,  the  norm  which  some  characters 
deny  and  others  pervert,  that  the  book  becomes  confused. 

So  long  as  Forster  confines  himself  to  suggesting  the  good  life, 
either  by  symbol  or  by  dramatic  contrasts  of  human  response 
and  attitude,  the  book  is  successful.  The  two  cannot  be 
jcparated;  I  mean,  for  example,  the  constant  use  of  the  Greek 
past  —  whether  heroic  or  pastoral  —  as  a  standard  of  reference 
I  whereby  characters  may  be  tested.  The  differing  res{x>nses  of 
the  two  schoolmasters,  Jackson  and  Pembroke,  to  the  classical 
past  reveals  the  truth  about  both  of  them.  Rickie’s  degeneration 
j  can  be  accurately  measured  in  such  terms,  while  Stephen  is  the 
j  very  incarnation  of  that  past  and  as  such  is  contrasted  with 
I  Gerald  who  merely  ‘had  the  figure  of  a  Greek  athlete  and  the 
(ace  of  an  English  one’.  Or  again,  one  may  contrast  Stephen’s 
deep  and  abiding  communion  with  nature  with  Mrs.  Failing’s 
attitude  which  was: 


severely  aesthetic  —  an  attitude  more  sterile  than  the 
severly  practical.  She  applied  the  test  of  beauty  to  shadow 
and  odour  and  sound;  they  never  filled  her  with  reverence 
or  excitement;  she  never  knew  them  as  a  resistless  trinity 
that  may  intoxicate  the  worshipper  with  joy. 

(P-  ”9) 

It  is  when  Forster  refuses  obliquity,  when  he  rejects  symbol 
lor  statement  and  drama  for  assertion,  that  the  trouble  begins. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  in  the  novel  about  Truth,  Freedom 
and  Love  and  these  abstractions  never  find  an  adequately  con¬ 
crete  correlative,  they  never  make  contact  with  the  imagina¬ 
tively  experienced  and  dramatically  expressed  content  of  the 
book.  The  crucial  concept,  however,  is  Reality;  the  book  stands 
or  falls  by  the  way  in  which  the  Real  is  made  actual  in  terms 
of  the  felt  life  transmitted  to  us  through  character,  action  and 
lymbol.  It  is  the  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  real  that 
constitute  spiritual  insight,  perversion  and  refusal  that  con- 
ititutc  blindness  and  spiritual  sickness.  The  Real,  therefore. 
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is  at  the  moral  centre  of  the  book  and,  as  such,  it  is  imperative  that 
it  should  be  brought  to  imaginative  life.  Forster’s  failure  to  do 
this,  the  presence  in  the  book  of  a  stubborn  gap  between  the 
abstract  concept  and  the  particular  facts  of  life  presented 
dramatically,  represents  the  essential  failure  of  The  Longest 
Journey. 

Forster’s  language  betrays  him;  consider  one  of  the  key 
passages  of  the  novel,  the  revelation  to  Rickie  of  the  love  that 
exists  between  Gerald  and  Agnes  and  his  reaction  to  this  dis¬ 
covery: 

t 

He  only  looked  for  a  moment,  but  the  sight  burnt  into  his 
brain.  The  man’s  grip  was  the  stronger.  He  had  drawn 
the  woman  on  to  his  knee,  was  pressing  her,  with  all  his 
strength,  against  him.  Already  her  hands  slipped  off  him 
and  she  whispered,  ‘Don’t  —  you  hurt  —  ’  Her  face  had  no 
expression.  It  stared  at  the  intruder  and  never  saw  him. 
Then  her  lover  kissed  it,  and  immediately  it  shone  with 
mysterious  beauty,  like  some  star. 

Rickie  limped  away  without  the  sandwiches,  crimson 
and  afraid.  He  thought,  ‘Do  such  things  actually  happen?’ 
and  he  seemed  to  be  looking  down  coloured  valleys. 
Brighter  they  glowed,  till  gods  of  pure  flame  were  bom  in 
them,  and  then  he  was  looking  at  pinnacles  of  virgin  snow. 
While  Mr.  Pembroke  talked,  the  riot  of  fair  images  in¬ 
creased.  They  invaded  his  being  and  lit  lamps  at  unsus¬ 
pected  shrines.  Their  orchestra  commenced  in  that 
suburban  house,  where  he  had  to  stand  aside  for  the  maid 
to  carry  in  the  luncheon.  Music  flowed  past  him  like  a 
river.  He  stood  at  the  springs  of  creation  and  heard  the 
primeval  monotony.  Then  an  obscure  instrument  gave 
out  a  little  phrase.  The  river  continued  unheeding.  The 
phrase  was  repeated,  and  a  listener  might  know  it  was  a 
fragment  of  the  Tune  of  tunes.  Nobler  instruments 
accepted  it,  the  clarionet  protected,  the  brass  encourj^cd 
and  it  rose  to  the  surface  to  the  whisper  of  violins.  In  full 
unison  was  Love  born,  flame  of  the  flame,  flushing  the 
dark  river  beneath  him,  and  the  virgin  snows  above. 
His  wings  were  infinite,  his  youth  eternal;  the  sun  was  a 
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hat  jewel  on  his  finger,  as  he  passed  it  in  benediction  over  the 
do  world.  Creation,  no  longer  monotonous,  acclaimed  him, 
the  in  widening  melody,  in  brighter  radiances.  Was  love  a 
ted  column  of  fire?  Was  he  a  torrent  of  song?  Was  he  greater 
gest  than  either  —  the  touch  of  a  man  on  a  woman?  (p.  49) 

key  This  is,  or  should  be,  one  of  the  peaks  of  the  novel;  its 
hat  relevance  to  the  central  theme  lies  in  the  fact  that  Forster 
difr  constantly  suggests  to  us  that  what  is  real  —  and  really  im¬ 
portant  —  is  the  intense,  passionate  moment  of  perception  when 
human  relationships  are  seen  to  be  what  they  really  are.  This 
his  is  such  a  moment  —  but  how  is  it  conveyed  to  us  ?  To  be  blunt, 
Lwn  by  a  purple  passage  that  would  be  more  at  home  in  a  woman’s 
his  weekly  magazine  than  in  the  work  of  one  of  the  great  modem 
lim  novelists.  It  is  a  lamentable  and  vulgar  piece  of  writing  — 

I  no  depending  on  the  cliches  of  popular  romance  (‘the  sight  burnt 
im.  into  his  brain’),  on  a  tumult  of  over-heightened,  florid  and 
nth  doudy  associations,  completely  divorced  from  life  as  we  know 
it  and  collapsing  at  the  end  into  a  welter  of  rhetorical  questions, 
son  Of  course,  it  may  be  objected  that  what  we  are  being  given  here 
;n.^  is  the  moment  as  perceived  by  Rickie,  as  filtered  through  his 
eyi  sensibility,  that  it  is  in  fact,  a  dramatic  passage,  appropriate  to 
1  in  the  character  who  experiences  this  moment.  That  has  its  own 
ow.  truth;  but  as  an  objection  it  may  be  answered  in  two  ways, 
in*  Accepting  it  as  true,  then  the  quality  of  Rickie’s  imagination  is 

5US*  coarsened  and  the  whole  moral  theme  of  the  novel  thereby 

hat  diminished.  Secondly,  one  still  uneasily  feels  the  presence  of 
laid  Forster  behind  his  character;  we  are  certainly  meant  to  endorse 

;e  a  the  values  implied  by  this  moment  of  perception,  all  the  power 

the  of  the  rhetoric  being  directed  to  this  end.  But  the  rhetoric 
ave  defeats  itself;  this  is  supposed  to  be  a  moment  of  intense  aware- 

fhe  ness  of  personal  experience  but  the  style,  by  its  evasion  of 

IS  a  experience,  contradicts  what  it  is  meant  to  enforce.  This  second 
:nts  point  is  reinforced  by  the  presence  in  the  novel  of  a  number  of 
ged  passages  where  Forster  is  speaking  directly  to  the  reader  without 
full  the  refuge  of  an  intervening  dramatic  sensibility,  passages 

the  which  display  the  same  stylistic  defects;  a  notable  example  is 

)ve.  the  short  chapter  which  concludes  the  Sawston  section  of  the 

IS  a  book. 
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This  is  but  one  example  of  Forster  failing  at  just  those  points 
where  it  is  most  important  he  should  succeed.  Other,  and  more 
extended,  examples  could  be  quoted;  in  particular,  Stephen 
Wonham,  as  a  human  being,  is  incapable  of  bearing  those 
moral  values  he  is  meant  to  convey  to  us.  This  brings  us  back 
to  the  clash  between  the  moral  intention  of  the  novelist  and  his 
sense  of  what  life,  in  all  its  complexities  and  contradictions,  is 
really  like.  It  is  just  those  sections  of  the  book  which  are  most 
vividly  realized  by  the  author  —  the  sections  centring  upon  the 
Pembrokes  —  that  he  must  insist  are  unreal,  if  the  book  is  going 
to  make  its  moral  point.  Again,  the  reader  is  torn  between 
assenting  to  the  world  presented  to  us  and  assenting  to  the 
denial  of  that  world  which  is  demanded  of  us  by  the  author. 
The  moral  emphasis  and  the  dramatic  power  of  the  book  not 
only  do  not  coincide;  they  are  in  direct  conflict  with  each  other. 
This  would  seem  to  be  more  than  an  aesthetic  confusion.  We 
have  noticed  that  in  his  attempt  to  be  fair  to  Herbert  Pembroke, 
Forster  allows  that  ‘it  was  the  doing,  not  the  talking,  that  he 
really  valued’.  Yet  how  is  this  real  value  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  reality  accessible  to  Ansell  or  Stephen?  Other  criteria 
must  be  involved  but  they  are  never  adequately  realized  in 
the  book  itself. 

One  way  in  which  Forster  attempts  to  resolve  these  difflcultia 
is  his  elaborate  and  insistent  use  of  symbolism.  This  obtrudes 
with  an  explicitness  quite  unusual  in  his  work;  frequently  the 
characters  themselves  point  out  how  this  scene  or  that  action 
is  symbolic.  That  this  explicitness  weakens  the  effectiveness  of 
the  symbol  is  probable  but  the  symbolism  of  The  Longest  Journ^ 
demands  an  essay  to  itself.  We  may  notice,  however,  that 
frequently  it  conflicts  with,  instead  of  reinforcing,  some  other 
element  in  the  book.  Thus  Ansell’s  initial  refusal  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  the  existence  of  Agnes  Pembroke  may  be  symbolically 
acceptable,  even  necessary,  but  viewed  in  the  context  of  social 
comedy  and  naturalistic  detail,  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  clumsy. 

The  Longest  Journey,  then,  despite  —  or  perhaps  because  of- 
its  local  successes  is  a  failure  as  a  whole.  The  disparate  elements 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  never  brought  together  into  any 
kind  of  unity;  at  best  they  lie  uneasily  side  by  side;  more  often 
they  actively  quarrel  with  each  other.  One  feels  that  Forster’s 
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ambition  has  outrun  his  technical  resources;  sometimes  he  sees 
Hfe  steadily,  and  sometimes  he  sees  it^Whole;  but  never  both  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  not  until  A  Passage  to  India  that  he  har¬ 
monizes  and  unifies  those  ‘heterogeneous  ideas’  which  in  The 
Longest  Journey  are  ‘yoked  by  violence  together’. 
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Organs  of  Critical  Opinion.  II.  Reviewing  t 
in  The  New  Statesman  and  The  Spectator  ^ 


RONALD  HAYMAN 


OF  course  there  is  no  such  thing  as  reviewing,  only  reviewcn 
and  reviews— certain  books  to  be  written  up  and  a  certain 
amount  of  time  and  space  at  the  disposal  of  the  writer.  Nor 
is  there  any  way  of  characterizing  the  reviews  in  any  one  paper 
by  taking  them  together:  there  is  no  critical  policy;  reviewers 
don’t  have  to  conform  to  any  critical  or  political  orthodoxy; 
often  they  review  for  two  or  three  rival  papers.  You  can’t  even 
speak  of  a  ‘standard  of  reviewing’  in  The  Spectator  or  The  Nea 
Statesman  —  there  are  only  good  reviews  and  bad  reviews. 

The  one  obvious  and  fairly  important  difference  between 
reviews  in  these  two  weeklies  results  from  the  difference  in  agt 
of  the  principal  reviewers.  The  Spectator  is  now  entrusting  more 
of  its  reviewing  space  to  young  men  than  any  paper  of  the  same 
standing  had  ever  dared  to  do  before  —  a  policy  which  makes 
for  liveliness.  Mr.  Anthony  Hartley  has  chopped  off  one  of  the 
legs  from  Edith  Sitwell’s  throne  and  Messrs.  John  Wain  and 
Kingsley  Amis  have  been  energetically  wielding  their  incisive 
bluntness  to  clear  the  critical  air.  At  the  moment,  reviewing 
in  the  Statesman  is  not  so  lively,  but  that  is  not  saying  that  its 
standard  is  lower.  Comparing  Mr.  Wain  and  Mr.  Amis  with, 
say,  Mr.  V.  S.  Pritchett,  the  difference  of  manner  (and  of 
manners)  is  far  more  striking  than  any  difference  of  merit 
Mr.  Pritchett  is  always  impeccably  tactful;  they  speak  out 
without  any  fear  of  giving  offence.  They  make  headlong  frontal 
attacks;  he  makes  deft  movements  of  encirclement.  When  they 
hit  a  nail  on  the  head,  the  noise  is  more  resounding,  but  when 
they  hit  their  own  fingers,  they  lose  more  face  than  Mr. 
Pritchett  does  on  the  occasions  when  he  circles  back  aridly  (a 
himself.  But  if  his  value  judgments  seldom  emerge  as  clearly  as 
theirs,  he  can  only  partly  compensate  for  that  by  taking  in  more 
ground.  Certainly  he  is  not  incapable  of  trenchant  criticism,  as 
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he  showed  in  his  reassessment  of  Joyce,  but  most  of  the  time 
he  is  too  liable  to  go  on  throwing  out  observations  without 
giving  them  any  critical  force,  though  in  themselves,  as  observa¬ 
tions,  they  are  often  very  acute.  These,  for  instance,  on  Isher- 
wood: 

The  reporter  has  an  assumed  personality.  He  is  probably 
first  cousin  to  the  gangster  rising  to  power  by  the  expert 
use  of  sawn-off  feelings.  There  is  the  streak  of  Hamlet  in 
him:  the  guilt  of  being  on  the  spot  but  outside  the  struggle. 
There  is  the  relief  of  having  a  rudimentary  or  ventriloqual 
personality  only.  There  is  the  excitement  of  a  new  tech¬ 
nique,  for  the  reporter  of  the  Thirties  pretended  to  be  a 


Mr.  Pritchett  has  seen  exactly  what  is  going  on.  He  has  broken 
the  technique  down  into  its  component  parts  and  given  what 
is  nearly  a  list.  He  sees  all  the  pros  and  most  of  the  cons,  but  by 
a  confusing  system  of  accounting,  he  does  his  additions  and  sub¬ 
tractions  across  the  columns  and  leaves  out  the  final  total.  Does 
the  guilt  at  being  outside  the  struggle  find  any  adequate  expres¬ 
sion,  or  is  it  muffled  in  the  ventriloquism?  Aren’t  there  dis¬ 
advantages  in  using  sawn-off  feelings,  or  is  it  all  right  if  they 
are  used  expertly?  Whether  his  subject  is  Christopher  Isher- 
wood  or  Victor  Hugo,  he  is  equally  reluctant  to  show  the  totals 

assets  and  liabilities.  Hugo  divides  his  world  into  black  and 
white,  yes,  but  his  simplifications  arc  necessary  —  ‘required  by  a 
superb  sense  of  theatre’.  He  overdoes  it,  yes,  but  his  melo¬ 
drama  is  rich  in  dramatic  irony.  Do  his  characters  live  outside 
the  theatre?  Well,  Hugo  ‘had  to  see  them  in  that  spotlight  in 
order  to  see  them  truthfully  at  all’.  Isn’t  that  a  weakness? 

;  Well,  remember  that  the  popularity  of  Les  Miserables  was  due 
to  its  ‘poetic  and  myth-enlarged  view  of  human  nature.’ 
Mr.  Pritchett  is  like  a  faithful  old  accountant  who  is  too  honest 
not  to  enter  everything  on  the  balance-sheet,  but  refuses  to  do 
the  actual  balancing,  for  fear  of  showing  that  his  client  is,  after 
all,  bankrupt. 

Mr.  Wain  and  Mr.  Amis  may  not  manage  to  include  so 
many  items  in  their  accounts,  but  the  totals  stand  out  clearly 
fcr  everyone  to  see.  But  they  sometimes  make  mistakes.  Mr. 
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Pritchett  is  more  prone  to  the  error  of  not  judging  than  to  I  oc 
errors  of  judgment,  whereas  Mr.  Amis,  though  quite  tolerant  Cj 
enough  on  the  whole,  if  not  too  tolerant,  becomes  passionately  co 
intolerant  when  confronted  with  a  book  which  is  itself  in  tolerant  ar 
or  anti-social,  or  introverted,  or  which  reminds  him  in  some  |  m 
way  of  the  Great  Tradition.  Mr.  Angus  Wilson  was  roundly  01 
told  off  for  hovering  between  George  Eliot  and  Galsworthy  1  01 
instead  of  following  in  the  footsteps  of  Thackeray,  and  dis-  at 
missed  with  a  warning  that  it  was  about  time  he  gave  up  ol 
‘complexity  (equals  having  lots  of  characters)  and  breadth  V 
(equals  length)’.  ic 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  differences,  there  is  not  nearly  so  much  C 
to  choose  between  Mr.  Pritchett  at  his  best  and  Mr.  Wain  at  his  ft 

best  as  there  is  between  either  of  them  at  his  best  and  at  his  r 

worst.  From  now  on  I  shall  be  less  concerned  with  comparing  ti 

reviewers  than  with  comparing  reviews. 

0 

Are  there  any  principles  we  can  lay  down  about  the  function  t! 
of  a  review?  What,  to  begin  with,  is  the  difference  between  1 
reviewing  and  criticism?  The  distinction  that  Mr.  Eliot  has  a 
made  seems  to  me  too  simple:  that  the  reviewer  writes  for  |  h 
people  who  haven’t  read  the  book  in  question  and  the  critic  for  |  I 
people  who  have.  Obviously  the  critic  can’t  always  assume  that  I  t 
his  readers  have  read  the  books  he  refers  to,  and  what  about  |  I 
the  reviewer  who  is  given  a  new  book  on  Dickens  and  reviews  I  > 
Dickens  instead  of  the  new  book?  The  only  clear-cut  differences  |  i 
are  that  the  reviewer  is  limited  for  time  and  space  and  that  I  ( 
he  has  to  write  something  more  or  less  relevant  to  the  book  ( 

that  his  literary  editor  has  given  him.  So  whereas  the  critic,  1 

who  is  free  to  choose  his  own  subject,  will  concern  himself  ( 

mainly  with  books  which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  he  considers  to  J 

be  in  the  first  class,  the  reviewer  will  inevitably  be  concerned  I  ( 
for  most  of  the  time  with  second-  and  third-class  material  i 
Perhaps,  then,  we  can  amend  Mr.  Eliot’s  distinction  to  say  that  1 
the  critic’s  main  task  is  to  make  discriminations  within  the  first  I 
class,  while  the  reviewer’s  is  to  act  as  a  breakwater  against  the  I  . 
flood  of  new  books  by  helping  the  reader  to  decide  which  | 
deserve  his  attention  and  which  don’t. 

Then  what  abo' t  the  leading  reviews  which  take  a  new  book 
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on  Dickens  or  a  new  selection  of  Stendhal  letters  or  new 
Carlyle  anthology,  dismiss  it  in  a  few  sentences,  and  then  dis¬ 
course  at  length  on  Dickens  or  Stendhal  or  Carlyle?  They 
arc  justified,  I  think,  if  they  have  something  to  say  which  will 
make  the  reading  public  see  something  new  in  the  old  writer 
or  draw  its  attention  to  an  old  writer  who  has  been  neglected 
or  encourage  it  to  neglect  a  writer  who  has  had  too  much 
attention.  But  if  they  can  only  rake  over  the  old  ground  in  the 
old  way,  as  so  many  of  them  do,  then  they  are  not  justified. 
With  scores  of  new  books  clamouring  for  attention,  and  with 
lome  that  deserve  it,  it  is  silly  to  waste  space  on  reviewing 
Carlyle  as  if  he  had  just  been  translated  into  English  for  the 
fint  time,  drawing  the  reader’s  attention  to  the  ‘her.dlong 
iweep  of  his  narrative’  and  ‘his  gifts  of  observation  and  imagina¬ 
tive  description’.  I  quote  from  a  review  by  Mr.  Peter  Quennell. 

The  reviewer  is  not  only  entitled  to  take  a  certain  amount 
of  knowledge  for  granted,  he  is  obliged  to  if  he  is  to  say  some¬ 
thing  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  majority  of  his  readers. 
There  may  be  a  minority  which  doesn’t  know  that  Carlyle  isn’t 
a  place,  but,  if  there  is,  he  should  ignore  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  cannot  ignore  the  majority  which  will  never  read  the 
book,  however  favourably  he  reviews  it.  But  then  if  he  is  not 
to  limit  himself  to  saying  whether  the  book  deserves  a  reading, 
how  is  he  to  deal  with  an  anthology  when  he  has  nothing  to  say 
which  is  likely  to  influence  the  public  to  give  the  writer  more 
attention  than  he  has  had,  or  less  attention,  or  attention  of  a 
different  kind?  The  only  answer  is  that  anthologies  don’t 
deserve  the  extended  reviews  they  so  often  get,  unless  they 
reveal  something  new  about  the  writer.  That  doesn’t  happen 
often,  but  it  happened  when  Leon  Edel’s  selection  of  Henry 
James’s  letters  filled  in  some  of  the  dots  left  in  the  old  Lubbock 
edition  and  published  some  completely  new  material.  By 
quotation,  summary  and  commentary.  Miss  Janet  Adam  Smith 
managed  to  give  a  useful  idea  of  how  one’s  impression  of  James 
was  modified,  always  provided  that  one  had  some  impression  of 
James,  but  without  assuming  that  one  would  buy  the  book  to  see 
exactly  how  it  was  modified. 

With  books  of  criticism,  too,  it  is  quite  possible  to  answer 
the  question  whether  they  are  worth  reading  in  a  way  that  is 
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also  likely  to  be  interesting  to  people  who  have  no  intention 
anyway  of  reading  them.  Mr.  Pritchett’s  review  of  Trilling’s 
The  Liberal  Imagination  was  very  good  as  a  summary  of  the 
argument,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  criticism  of  it.  Of  course, 
collections  of  essays  are  harder  to  review  when  there  is  no 
argument  at  all  to  unify  them,  and  in  cases  like  that,  there 
is  a  lot  to  be  said  for  John  Wain’s  method  of  selecting  a  sample 
topic  for  treatment  in  detail.  To  deal  with  Randell  Jarrell’s 
Poetry  and  the  Age,  for  example,  he  picked  out  the  discussion  of 
obscurity.  It’s  true  that  once  he  gets  down  to  detail,  he  no 
longer  limits  himself  to  criticizing  —  he  argues  back,  but  even 
that  is  justifiable  so  long  as  the  points  extracted  for  discussion 
are  really  representative  of  the  book,  and  so  long  as  the  reviewer 
doesn’t  get  carried  away  by  his  own  argument.  Mr.  Wain 
never  does  that,  but  Mr.  Amis  is  liable  to.  The  review  headed 
Legions  of  the  Lost  started  off  as  a  criticism  of  Colin  Wilson’s 
The  Outsider  but  it  soon  became  an  obstreperously  common- 
sensical  attack  not  on  the  book  and  not  even  on  what  he  called 
the  literature  of  Outsiderism  but  on  the  Outsiders  themselves,  as 
such.  They  have  no  right  to  ‘go  round  behaving  like  Stephen 
Dedalus’.  They  should  ‘try  to  be  a  bit  pleasant  occasionally’. 

Critical  studies  devoted  to  a  single  writer  don’t  present  the 
same  problem  of  what  to  concentrate  on,  but  surprisingly  often 
reviewers  get  badly  tangled  in  trying  at  the  same  time  to  sum¬ 
marize  the  criticism,  criticize  the  criticism  and  criticize  the 
subject.  It’s  often  very  hard  to  make  out  at  a  given  point 
whether  the  reviewer  is  summing  up  the  critic  or  criticizing 
off  his  own  bat.  You  wouldn’t  expect  this  to  be  a  difficulty,  and 
obviously  it’s  a  danger  only  because  so  many  reviewers  aren’t 
aware  of  it  as  a  danger.  Mr.  J.  D.  Scott  is,  and  his  review  of 
Geoffrey  Tillotson’s  book  on  Thackeray  deserves  to  rank  as  a 
classical  solution.  It  was  neatly  divided  into  three  parts:  on 
Thackeray  in  the  light  of  modern  criticism,  on  Professor 
Tillotson’s  book,  and  on  Thackeray  in  the  light  of  Professor 
Tillotson’s  book. 

With  books  of  criticism,  there  are  only  two  magnetic  fields, 
the  subject  and  the  criticism,  but  with  literary  biographies, 
the  reviewer  has  either  to  limit  himself  to  appraising  the 
way  the  biographer  has  done  his  work,  or,  if  he  has  too  much 
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space  to  do  just  that,  he  must  somehow  spread  himself  between 
picking  a  posy  of  biographical  facts,  criticizing  the  biography, 
criticizing  the  subject,  both  as  a  man  and  as  a  writer,  and 
criticizing  any  criticism  that  the  biographer  has  thrown  in. 
Judging  by  results,  it’s  impossible  to  do  all  these  things  satis¬ 
factorily  at  the  same  time.  Once,  after  reviewing  a  biographical 
study  of  Meredith,  Mr.  Pritchett  found  he  had  said  practically 
nothing  about  Meredith’s  novels  and  wrote  a  second  article  a 
few  weeks  later  about  a  re-reading  of  Harry  Richmond.  But 
looking  back  at  the  first  article,  you  found  that  if  Mr.  Pritchett 
was  dissatisfied,  it  wasn’t  because  he  had  spent  too  much  space 
on  the  biography  itself.  His  review  refers  several  times  to  the 
biographer,  but  chiefly  as  a  critic.  There  is  only  one  long 
paragraph  about  the  biography  as  such,  and  indeed  the  first 
sentence  of  that  would  have  been  enough.  ‘As  a  biography 
Professor  Stevenson’s  Life  tells  a  well-kn  jwn  story  competently.’ 
The  rest  of  the  paragraph  is  a  competent  summary  of  the  well- 
known  story  as  retold  by  the  Professor,  in  so  far  as  a  biography 
can  be  summed  up  in  one  paragraph  or,  for  that  matter,  one 
review.  Why  try? 

Even  when  the  facts  are  not  well  known,  I  can’t  help  thinking 
that  the  Reader's  Digest  is  the  proper  place  for  potting  biography, 
for  the  only  objects  can  be  popularization  and  entertainment. 
Dealing  with  a  new  biography  of  Evelyn  which  appeared  at 
the  same  time  as  a  new  edition  of  the  Diaries,  Mr.  John  Ray¬ 
mond  used  up  nearly  the  whole  of  his  leading  review  on  telling 
the  little-known  story  of  Evelyn’s  relationship  with  Margaret 
Godolphin,  which  was  very  entertaining  and  which  would  have 
been  very  interesting  if  you  had  been  very  interested  in  Evelyn, 
but  which  said  nothing  at  all  to  substantiate  his  rather  shaky 
claim  on  the  attention  of  the  ordinary  reader. 

But  most  people  read  biographies  for  the  wrong  reasons 
anyway  and  the  weeklies  seem  not  to  want  to  discourage  them. 
When  I  look  through  the  pages  I  have  torn  out  from  The 
Spectator  and  The  New  Statesman  and  kept  in  pink  ‘Secret’  files 
stolen  from  the  R.A.F.,  I  seem  to  find  more  reviews  of  bio¬ 
graphies  and  diaries  and  letters  and  autobiographies  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  They  are  acceptable  when  the  book  is  used  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  reassessment  of  the  writer,  or  when  it 
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reveals  something  new  and  important  which  can  be  conveyed 
by  summarizing  and  quoting,  but  what  can  be  the  point  erf 
giving  digests  of  little-known  stories  about  Evelyn  or  of  well- 
known  stories  about  Swift  and  Stella  and  Vanessa,  as  Mr. 
Pritchett  did,  reviewing  Middleton  Murry’s  biography  in  a 
leading  article,  when  even  the  bookitself  had,  judging  from  the 
review,  failed  to  say  anything  new  or  notable?  And  why  give 
John  Raymond  a  leading  article  to  write  on  John  Gerard:  a 
Elizabethan  Autobiography  when  E.  M.  Forster’s  Two  Cheers  fn 
Democracy  had  to  be  reviewed  the  same  week?  No  doubt  the 
decisions  of  literary  editors  are  governed  by  all  sorts  of  practical 
considerations  unfathomable  to  the  outsider,  but  some  decisions 
seem  unjustifiable.  Why  are  new  novels  so  very  seldom 
reviewed  in  leading  articles?  And  why  was  David  Garnett’s 
Aspects  of  Love  one  of  the  very  few,  when  Felix  Krull  only  got  four 
paragraphs  {New  Statesman)?  And  why  should  The  Spectator  give 
a  leading  article  to  a  travel  book  which  the  reviewer  (Miss 
Isabel  Quigly)  decided  was  ‘vivid,  varied,  readable  and  super¬ 
ficial,  abounding  in  warm-hearted  but  almost  valueless  remarks 
like  “Italians  are  an  undistorted  people,  rich  in  soul  and  wise  in 
the  mysteries  of  the  human  heart”  ’?  It  may  be  that  space  is 
allocated  before  the  books  have  been  read,  and,  certainly, 
literary  editors  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  read  all  the  boob 
themselves.  But  in  that  case  it’s  a  pity  that  their  first  decisions 
aren’t  more  often  revoked  after  reviewers  have  read  the  books, 
and  in  any  case  it’s  a  pity  that  books  like  Donald  Davie’s 
Articulate  Energy  and  Peter  F.  Drucker’s  The  Practice  of  Manage¬ 
ment  should  be  relegated  to  the  Shorter  Reviews,  while  so  much 
space  is  lavished  on  books  like  Charlie's  Aunt's  Father  and  Scad 
in  my  Mink. 

This  question  of  the  distribution  of  space  is  worth  taking 
seriously  because  of  the  influence  that  these  reviews  must  have 
on  quite  a  large  public.  Answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out 
by  The  New  Statesman  revealed  that  the  book  reviews  came 
second  in  popularity  only  to  London  Diary,  so  it’s  obvious  that, 
together  with  the  Sunday  papers,  these  two  weeklies  must 
play  a  great  part  in  determining  which  books  get  bought, 
borrowed,  talked  about  and  read.  I’m  sure  that  Charlie's  Aun£i  1 
Father  would  have  got  quite  a  fair  share  of  the  reading  public’s 
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attention  without  any  help  from  The  Spectator,  while  the  publica¬ 
tions  which  need  most  help  of  all,  the  monthlies  and  the  little 
reviews,  are  getting  none.  There  used  to  be  a  Review  of  Reviews 
every  two  or  three  months  in  The  Spectator  and  occasionally  in 
The  New  Statesman  but  now  they  have  got  crowded  out  alto¬ 
gether.  I’m  not  appealing  for  a  principle  of ‘To  each  according 
to  his  need’  rather  than  ‘To  each  according  to  his  desert’,  and 
I’m  sure  it’s  a  question  of  space,  but  the  literary  magazines 
deserve  more  space  than  Charlie's  AmVs  Father  from  any  point 
of  view  except  that  of  pure  entertainment. 

I  am  bringing  in  this  word  ‘entertainment’  because  the  values 
it  suggests  are  at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  values  implicit 
in  the  criterion  I  have  suggested.  Books  can  be  reviewed  either 
with  the  object  of  drawing  the  public’s  attention  to  the  best  or 
of  giving  a  fairly  random  guide  to  any  that  are  entertaining. 
But  instead  of  plumping  for  one  policy  or  the  other.  The  New 
Statesman  and  The  Spectator  try  to  include  reviews  of  both  kinds. 
There  are  reviews  —  including  play  reviews  —  which  contain 
serious  criticism,  side  by  side  with  the  guide  to  entertainment 
provided  by  reviews  of  radio  and  television,  which  are  different 
in  kind,  and  the  reviews  of  films  and  new  novels,  which  fall 
between  the  two  kinds. 

Is  it  really  necessary  to  review  so  many  novels?  Not  that 
too  much  space  is  given  to  novel  reviews  —  on  the  contrary  — 
but  why  should  it  be  divided  between  four  novels?  Even  if 
space  is  allocated  before  they  have  been  read,  why  do  reviewers 
take  so  very  many  of  them  so  very  seriously?  Admittedly  it 
would  be  dull  and  depressing  if  they  did  nothing  but  apply 
the  distinction  that  Dos  Passos  made  between  novelists  who  are 
‘working  with  speech  straight  and  so  dominating  the  machine’ 
and  the  ‘daydream  artist’  who  is  ‘merely  feeding  the  machine 

I  like  a  girl  in  a  sausage  factory  shoving  hunks  of  meat  into  the 
hopper’.  But  if  they  were  just  a  bit  more  critical  of  the  day¬ 
dream  as  a  form  of  entertainment  they  would  do  more  towards 
weeding  the  novels  which  are  competent  and  superficially 
entertaining  but  fundamentally  dull  from  the  minority  which 
don’t  just  repeat  something  that  some  other  novel  has  done 
better.  It  may  be  that  reviewers  are  inhibited  by  a  mis¬ 
guided  reluctance  to  discourage  young  novelists  from  persever- 
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ing  with  their  novel-writing.  Or  it  may  be  that  they  think 
novels  are  ‘entertainment’  and  therefore  distinct  from  ‘litera¬ 
ture’  and  therefore  not  to  be  judged  in  the  same  way.  In  any 
case  they  have  two  unsubtle  but  effective  means  of  avoiding  the 
critical  issue: 

(1)  Given  four  novels  to  review,  they  compare  them  with 
each  other  in  order  to  pick  out  the  ‘novel  of  the  week’  instead 
of  comparing  any  of  them  with  other  novels.  Except  perhaps  to 
make  a  passing  comparison  with  the  nightmare  world  of  Kafka 
or  the  seediness  of  Graham  Greene.  And  Anthony  Powell  has 
been  compared  with  Proust  because  they  are  both  interested  m 
time. 

(2)  They  spend  most  of  their  space  on  retelling  the  stories. 
To  be  sure,  they  have  to  say  what  the  novels  are  about,  but 
why  is  the  reader  expected  to  take  an  interest  in  a  detailed 
account  of  how  the  heroine  of  some  novel  he  will  never  read 
loses  her  virginity  to  a  married  man  whom  she  loves  while  his 
wife,  fighting  back  age  as  ferociously  as  the  heroine  is  plunging 
into  it,  snares  a  succession  of  men  by  pretended  suicides?  Or  are 
there  really  people  who  decide  to  get  hold  of  a  novel  the  moment 
they  hear  there  is  a  woman  in  it  who  snares  men  by  pretended 
suicides  or  that  it  is  about  an  anaemic  shopgirl  struggling  to 
resist  the  influence  of  her  possessive  father  who  runs  a  second¬ 
hand  bicycle  shop  and  bites  his  finger-nails?  Perhaps  there  arc 
such  people  but  you  wouldn’t  have  expected  them  to  read  The 
New  Statesman  or  The  Spectator.  The  basic  trouble  is  that  so 
many  of  the  reviewers  are  neither  willing  to  dispense  with  the 
straightforward  summary  of  plot  nor  capable  of  implying  their 
criticism  in  the  way  they  summarize.  To  do  them  justice, 
Isabel  Quigly,  Mary  Scrutton  and  Donat  O’Donnell  are 
among  the  not  very  numerous  exceptions  to  this. 

Most  of  the  novel  reviews  are  written  on  an  entirely  different 
level  from  the  other  reviews.  It’s  true,  of  course,  that  people 
don’t  pick  up  the  latest  H.  E.  Bates  —  or  switch  on  the  tele¬ 
vision,  or  go  to  the  cinema  —  for  the  same  reasons  as  they  read 
George  Eliot’s  letters  or  G.  D.  H.  Cole’s  History  of  the  Second 
Intemationaly  but  that  is  only  a  reason  for  arguing  that  they 
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don’t  really  need  a  guide  to  television  or  to  novels  of  that  kind. 
The  anomaly  is  underlined  by  the  complete  difference  in  tone 
between  the  gossipy  television  reviews  and  the  story-telling 
novel  reviews  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  reviews, 
whether  literary  or  political  or  psychological,  which  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  some  books  are  better  than  others 
and  that  criticism  can  guide  the  public  to  the  best  of  each  kind, 
new  and  old. 

Literary  criticism  is  in  constant  need  of  bringing  up  to  date, 
a  task  which  the  weeklies  share  with  the  literary  reviews. 
The  difference  between  their  publics  is  obvious,  but  that  there 
is  no  absolute  difference  between  their  methods  has  been 
demonstrated  clearly  by  the  series  of  Re-assessments  which  has 
been  appearing,  and  which  I  hope  will  go  on  appearing  in  The 
}{ew  Statesman.  Apart  from  Malcolm  Muggeridge’s  article  on 
D.  H.  Lawrence,  which  wasn’t  a  reassessment  at  all  but  a  re¬ 
statement  of  old  prejudices,  they  analysed  carefully  how  time 
has  told  against  particular  books  and  evaluated  what  has  sur¬ 
vived.  Angus  Wilson,  writing  on  The  Forsyte  Saga,  V.  S. 
Pritchett  on  Ulysses  and  Walter  Allen  on  Howard's  End  managed, 
in  spite  of  the  limited  space,  to  put  their  fingers  on  the  points 
that  really  mattered.  And  G.  S.  Fraser’s  article  on  Auden’s 
The  Orators  was  more  than  a  reminder  of  that  half-forgotten 
book:  it  threw  new  light  on  the  whole  of  Auden  from  an  un¬ 
expected  angle.  It  is  admirable  that  a  widely  read  weekly 
should  publish  such  reviews  without  waiting  for  reissues  of 
the  books  themselves  or  new  books  about  them. 

The  question  which  this  raises  is  whether  this  standard  of 
reviewing  can  only  be  reached  when  the  subjects  are  chosen 
according  to  what  needs  revaluing,  without  waiting  for  a  new 
book  on  Galsworthy  or  Joyce  or  Forster  or  Auden  and  without 
requiring  the  reviewer  to  do  the  splits  between  his  ostensible 
subject  and  the  subject  on  which  he  has  something  to  say  which 
needs  saying.  The  answer  is  that  other  reviews  can  reach  the 
same  standard,  but  only  when  a  new  book  is  an  adequate 
subject  in  itself  or  when  a  study  of  a  writer  arrives  at  the  right 
moment  and  is  given  to  the  right  reviewer  to  use  as  a  spring¬ 
board  to  revaluation. 

I  have  been  concerned  almost  entirely  with  literary  reviews 
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because  political  books  and  so  on  don’t  present  the  same  prob¬ 
lems  of  what  to  concentrate  on.  There  are  no  critical  studies 
here;  there  are  histories  and  commentaries  and  a  few  bio¬ 
graphies  and  sometimes  the  odd  volume  of  diaries  or  letten. 
But  most  of  these  can  be  treated  as  things  in  themselves. 
Admittedly,  they  have  to  be  related  to  the  historical  and  poli¬ 
tical  background,  and  just  as  Richard  Hughes  in  reviewing 
J.  K.  Johnstone’s  book  on  Bloomsbury  trotted  out  the  boringly 
familiar  facts  of  literary  history  a  la  Legouis  and  Cazamian 
under  pretext  of  ‘stressing  the  importance  of  the  subject’, 
so  A.  J.  P.  Taylor  and  H.  R.  Trevor-Roper  are  sometimes  so 
taken  with  the  importance  of  their  subjects  that  they  pick  out 
the  essential  facts  either  from  the  book  they  are  reviewing  or 
from  the  background  to  it,  forgetting  that  the  essential  facts 
are  often  the  facts  that  everybody  knows: 

Only  Byzantium,  ‘the  City’  par  excellence,  had  no  Dark  or 
Middle  Ages;  but  that  vast  metropolis,  custodian  and 
continuator  of  ancient  culture,  could  no  more  effectively 
control  the  destinies  of  Europe  than  the  great  coastal 
cities  of  China  can  today  govern  the  vast  rural  areas 
behind  them.  From  the  infinite  steppes  of  Asia,  from  the 
forests  of  the  North,  successive  invaders  swept  past  that 
powerless  capital.  .  .  . 

In  this  review  of  Christopher  Dawson’s  Religion  and  the  Rise  of 
Western  Culture,  Mr.  Trevor-Roper  didn’t  get  around  to  men¬ 
tioning  it  until  exactly  half  way  through. 

The  better  reviews  seem  to  be  the  ones  which  take  historical 
and  political  background  nearly  for  granted  and  divide  them¬ 
selves  between  summary  and  comment.  Prize  examples  of 
good  and  bad  in  political  reviewing  were  provided  by  two 
long  reviews  of  John  Strachey’s  Contemporary  Capitalism  by 
R.  H.  S.  Crossman  and  Lord  Hailsham.  Mr.  Crossman  gave  a 
succinct  and  lucid  resume  of  an  obviously  intricate  argument, 
making  it  quite  clear  how  much  of  it  he  could  accept,  without 
being  unfair  to  the  parts  that  he  couldn’t.  Lord  Hailsham  was 
anecdotal  and  platitudinous.  He  had  probably  read  the  book, 
but  he  seemed  either  to  think  that  it  wasn’t  worth  taking  any 
trouble  with  the  argument  or  that  readers  of  The  Spectator 
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h  couldn’t  be  credited  with  enough  knowledge  of  Communism 
s  to  follow  an  account  of  it.  So  after  telling  the  story  of  Mr. 
h  Strachey’s  relations  with  Communism,  he  gave  them  a  brief 
s.  '  introduction  to  the  subject  of  what  Communism  is.  That  there 
s.  is  a  better  way  of  dealing  with  the  very  broad  questions  that  a 
i-  political  book  can  raise  has  been  demonstrated  by  reviewers 
ig  like  Mr.  Paul  Johnson.  With  much  less  space  at  his  disposal 
ly  I  to  deal  with  the  Petrovs’  Empire  of  Fear,  he  stopped  about  half 
in  I  way  through  his  summary  to  bring  in  the  question  of  how  the 
t’,  I  Communist  system  creates  people  of  this  mentality  and  then 
so  I  answered  it  in  terms  of  the  book  itself  as  he  went  on  with  his 
ut  I  summary. 

or  I  One  good  thing  about  both  reviews  of  the  Strachey  book  was 
:ts  I  that  they  appeared  in  the  first  half  of  the  paper.  Recently  there 
I  have  been  several  reviews  of  political  books  in  the  first  half  of 
I  both  papers  and  in  general  there  has  been  a  welcome  tendency 
I  to  slacken  the  restrictions  on  giving  writers  visas  to  pass  back- 
,  I  wards  or  forwards  through  the  correspondence  pages  which 
I  curtain  the  political  halves  from  the  review  sections.  It  was 
I  interesting  to  read  Henry  Fairlie’s  almost  ‘practical’  criticism 
^  1  of  Isaiah  Berlin’s  Historical  Iruvitability  in  the  second  half  of  The 
1  Spectator  and  J.  B.  Priestley’s  remark  on  The  Outsider  and  Look 
1  Down  in  Anger  in  the  first  half  of  The  New  Statesman.  If  there  were 
I  enough  space,  it  would  be  good  to  get  away  altogether  from 
of  the  convention  that  one  book  or  one  play  can  only  be  reviewed 

:n-  once  by  one  reviewer. 

My  chief  complaint  has  been  the  leniency  of  the  novel 
cal  reviewers  and  the  general  lack  of  incisiveness,  which  results 

m-  partly  from  muddled  ideas  about  entertainment  and  partly 

of  from  hovering  uncertainly  between  the  two  tasks  of  sum- 

wo  marizing  and  criticizing.  Of  course  it’s  impossible  to  judge 

by  everything  by  the  standards  of  the  first  class,  but  the  weeklies 
c  a  could  get  a  bit  nearer  to  that  ideal  if  there  were  more  re-assess- 
:nt,  ments,  whether  called  Re-assessments  or  disguised  as  a  review 
out  I  of  some  unimportant  biographical  study,  whether  of  old  books 
was  or  new  books  or  new  plays  reviewed  a  few  weeks  before  by  the 

tok,  same  reviewer  or  by  someone  else.  For  if  there  were  more 

any  chances  of  second  thoughts,  the  weekly  reviewers  might  cornnit 
atoT  themselves  more  readily  and  perhaps  more  incisively. 

I 
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Poetry  Corner 
Underneath  the  Arches 

You  have  to  write  within  the  limits  of  your  time  — 
sidling  between  tight  brackets,  sitting 
on  a  tactful  little  rhyme. 

Hardly  a  pauper  to  be  helped  but  politics  stand  by, 
with  showers  of  words;  the  fingered  coin 
slides  back  into  your  pocket  with  a  sigh. 

Or  those  who  live  within  the  limits  of  some  sixty  pence, 
enclosed  by  night’s  thin  sheet  and  morning’s  shovel  — 
scarred  senses  somehow  victim  to  our  sense. 


Harden  your  heart  then.  For  the  time  needs  adults; 
and  though  a  hardened  heart  may  write  no  poems, 
prose  well  conveys  the  usual  praise  and  insults. 

Till  all  that  meets  the  eye  is  brackets,  to  suggest 
one  would  not  wish  to  seem  to  be  a  Capitalist,  and 
yet  one  would  not  want  to  seem  a  Communist; 


And  dim  marks  left  there  by  a  pencil  lacking  lead, 
which  say  one  has  no  wish  to  beg  or  be  a  labourer  — 
read  this,  and  all  is  read. 


D.  J.  Enright 


Baudelaire:  an  Epitaph 

The  malady  of  lust  that  sharpens  sense 
To  such  an  edge  it  blunts  when  put  to  use. 

Feeds  on  the  lecher’s  hope  that  —  once  past  cure  — 
Enormous  joys  may  thunder  from  the  sluice. 
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His  paradise,  dammed  by  as  firm  a  gate 
As  will  could  rear  and  promise  trickle  through, 

By  soft  degrees  chafes  at  the  barricade. 

Till,  stiff  with  shoals,  its  acres  hang  in  view: 

Where  shall  we  bed  our  measure  in  this  fall 
Burying  beneath  a  flood  of  fruitful  lies 
The  first  green  image  breaking  over  him 
Its  last  equivocation  as  he  dies? 

We  watch,  as  the  cold  declension  rumbles  down. 
Strong  in  the  knowledge  of  his  will  to  drown. 

Charles  Tomlinson 


Reading  Boswell’s  London  Journal 

This  equable  angular  book  from  America 
(Acknowledgement,  please,  if  you  quote) 

Has  been  carved  out  and  sliced  and  served  us  by  men 
With  no  gravy  splashed  on  their  coat. 

Athletic  professors  are  rubbing  with  towels  the 
Damp  words  gone  soggy  with  time. 

Polish  their  meanings  up,  misted  by  centuries. 

Scrape  off  Jamie’s  grime! 

This  arrogant  honestish  Scotsman  slid  south. 

Scribbled  and  whored  for  a  year, 

His  grace  it  was  clumsily  balanced  on  two 
Tight  hundred  a  year. 

Writing  is  sewing  clean  lace  on  clean  linen. 

Thought  Jamie,  who  knew  how  to  beg 

A  coin  for  a  word  in  the  highest  society 
—  His  style  had  a  good  leg. 


James  Boswell  slipped  into  the  mirror.  Professors 
His  measurements  took: 

The  indexed  indecencies,  lace  on  his  foibles,  and  on  Jamie 
This  dressing  gown  of  a  book! 
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Yet  you  have  left  in  these  pages  despite  all 
The  care  and  the  airs  that  you  sin  in, 

A  smear  of  your  blood  and  a  smell  of  what  happens 
Under  the  linen. 

L.  D.  Lerner 

Dunciad  Redivivus 

For  Alexander  Pope 
il  miglior  fabbro 

...  In  each  she  marks  her  image  full  exprest, 

But  chief,  in  BAYS’S  martyr-breeding  breast; 

Who  stage,  T.V.,  and  Sherek  bom  to  bless. 

Can  write  and  be  a  Becket  with  success. 

Miss  G - r  gladly  eyes  the  solemn  show. 

Forgetting  that  the  women  come  and  go; 

But  L - s  (B  not  A)  does  not  admire 

A  Penguin  public  and  a  ‘Third’  Empire. 

Christian  and  confident  Bays  turns  his  back 
On  strange  Gods  like  the  dog-eared  Taro  Pack; 

For  what  Freud  fathered  and  Aquinas  planned. 
Magnetic  fields,  he  makes  a  new  waste  land; 

Yet  still  finds,  fishing  in  its  dull  canal. 

His  rod  too  short  to  act  the  Parsifal. 

Round  him  lie  foetal  notes  and  prefaces. 

The  puny  summa,  critical  near-misses, 

The  shoddy  tenements  where  thought  decays. 

The  words  like  blow-flies  buzzing  round  his  bays. 

Earlier  errors  mark  the  final  face. 

By  prudent  artists  called  prevenient  grace. 

Next  o’er  his  works  his  eyes  began  to  roll. 
Grateful  that  all  he  swallowed  came  up  whole; 

The  general  mess  he  sniffed  of  imprecision. 

And  wondered  if  they  meant  this  by  Tradition. 
Here  gristly  bits  of  Wagner,  Marvell  there, 

Dante  half-chewed,  inedible  Baudelaire, 
Home-student  broth  or  Palgrave  pabulum. 

And  yet  his  tender  stomach  strains  at  ’em. 
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Quick  now!  a  thought  slips  through  the  garden  fence 
(And  thought  to  him  was  an  experience): 

Recalling  that  the  power  by  which  he  stands, 

The  docile  public,  homage  still  demands, 

L  Bundles  of  sacred  wood  he  piles  up  high, 

A  holy  heap  of  sensibility. 

Himself  both  sacrifice  and  celebrant. 

Off ’ring  and  altar  both,  his  works  extant. 

He  prays  to  Dullness:  ‘All  myself  I  give 
To  thee  my  objective  correlative. 

Dullness  whose  good  old  Rock  I  yet  defend. 

With  whom  my  plays  began,  as  they  shall  end.* 

John  Preston 


For  an  Anthology  of  Pose 

Mr.  Greene’s  South  African  Sherry  Party 
How  can  I  disinter 

The  human  character  from  the  heavy  scene  — 

The  daily  newspaper,  the  daily  meal. 

The  traffic  grinding  towards  Battersea, 

The  gulls  coming  up  from  the  Thames  looking  for  bread. 
And  the  early  summer  of  1939 

Glinting  on  the  park  where  the  children  sailed  their  boats  — 
One  of  those  bright  condemned  pre-war  summers? 

I  wondered  whether,  if  I  thought  long  enough, 

I  could  detect,  at  the  party  Henry  had  given. 

Her  future  lover.  We  saw  each  other 

For  the  first  time,  drinking  bad  South  African  sherry 

Because  of  the  war  in  Spain. 


Faithfully  transcribed  by  Bernard  Share  firom  The  End  of 
the  Affair y  by  Graham  Greene,  Heinemann,  1951,  p.  24. 
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ONCE  up)on  a  time,  in  the  Third  Age  of  Middle-Earth,  there 
was  a  Ring  of  great  power  which  belonged  to  Sauron,  the  ^ 
Dark  Lord,  who  was  perhaps  the  Devil  himself  in  disguise. 

Had  he  retained  it,  the  Ring  would  have  given  him  power  to 
rule  over  the  whole  world.  But  Sauron  lost  the  Ring,  and  it 
eventually  found  its  way  into  the  possession  of  Bilbo  Baggins, 
a  hobbit  (that  is  to  say  a  person  much  like  a  small  man,  with  a 
taste  for  good  food  and  pipeweed)  who  acquired  it  in  the  course 
of  an  adventure  with  his  friend  Gandalf  the  magician  and  a 
party  of  dwarfs  —  an  adventure  which  took  Bilbo  far  beyond 
the  confines  of  his  homeland,  the  Shire.  It  was  a  good  many  ^  ' 
years  before  Gandalf  understood  what  Ring  it  was  that  had 
come  into  Bilbo’s  possession,  but,  when  he  did,  he  realized  it 
must  be  destroyed,  otherwise  sooner  or  later  Sauron  would 
find  it  and  all  would  be  lost.  Gandalf  knew  that  the  only  way 
to  destroy  the  Ring  was  to  throw  it  into  the  fires  of  the  Cracks  oS 
Doom  in  the  heart  of  a  mountain  in  Sauron’s  own  land  of 
Mordor,  But  Gandalf  could  not  undertake  this  mission  him¬ 
self  because  he  feared  that,  as  a  magician  knowing  the  pKJWcr 
the  Ring  brought  to  its  possessor,  he  would  be  corrupted  by  it 
and  aspire  to  be  another  Sauron.  So  the  seemingly  impossible 
task  of  destroying  the  Ring  was  entrusted  to  Frodo  Baggins, 
Bilbo’s  heir,  who  set  out  in  due  course  with  a  small  party  of 
other  hobbits,  bearing  the  Ring  upon  what  everyone  hoped 
would  be  its  last  journey.  Essentially,  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  u 
the  story  of  that  journey. 

Children’s  tales  apart,  this  is  clearly  an  unusual  sort  of 
narrative  for  a  modern  writer  to  attempt,  and  one  is  interested 
to  find  that  the  work  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and 
favourable  comment.  The  blurb  offers  us  eulogies  from  Professor 
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C.  S.  Lewis,  Richard  Church  and  Naomi  Mitchison;  W.  H. 
Auden  has  broadcast  about  the  book;  and  it  has  also  been  seria¬ 
lized  by  the  both  on  the  Third  Programme  and  in  the 

‘Adventures  in  English’  series  for  schools.  Whatever  its 
merits,  the  book  seems  to  have  some  relevance  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  the  present  ‘cultural  situation’. 

It  should  be  said  at  once  that  the  work  is  apparently  con¬ 
structed  to  a  theory,  a  theory  that  is  set  out  by  Professor 
Tolkien  in  his  contribution,  ‘On  Fairy-Stories’,  to  Essays 
presented  to  Charles  Williams  (Oxford,  1947,  pp.  38-89),  and  at 
this  it  accordingly  seems  necessary  to  look.  It  is  a  theory  that 
one  is  tempted  to  call  ‘perverted  Coleridge’.  The  ‘primary 
world’  of  our  ordinary  perceptions  and  activities  exists  and 
cannot  be  ignored,  but  the  ‘story-maker’ 

. .  .  makes  a  Secondary  World  which  your  mind  can  enter. 
Inside  it,  what  he  relates  is  ‘true’:  it  accords  with  the 
laws  of  that  world.  You  therefore  believe  it,  while  you 
are,  as  it  were,  inside.  [60] 

In  virtue  of  this  the  ‘story-maker’  is  a  ‘sub-creator’.  So  far  so 
good;  but  whereas  Coleridge  with  his  Idealistic  epistemology 
can  hold  such  a  theory  in  touch  with  reality.  Professor  Tolkien 
makes  it  the  jumping-off  ground  for  a  doctrine  of  literary 
Fantasy: 

I  am  thus  not  only  aware  but  glad  of  the  etymological 
and  semantic  connexions  of  fantasy  with  fantastic:  with 
images  of  things  that  are  not  only  ‘not  actually  present’,  but 
which  are  indeed  not  to  be  found  in  our  primary  world 
at  all,  or  are  generally  believed  not  to  be  found  there  .  .  . 
That  the  images  are  of  things  not  in  the  primary  world 
(if  that  indeed  is  possible)  is  a  virtue  not  a  vice.  Fantasy 
(in  this  sense)  is,  I  think,  not  a  lower  but  a  higher  form  of 
Art,  indeed  the  most  nearly  pure  form,  and  so  (when 
achieved)  the  most  potent.  [67] 

Fairy-stories 

open  a  door  on  Other  Time,  and  if  we  pass  through,  though 
only  for  a  moment,  we  stand  outside  our  own  time,  out¬ 
side  Time  itself,  maybe.  [57] 
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and  they  satisfy: 

. . .  the  primal  desire  at  the  heart  of  Faerie;  the  realization, 
independent  of  the  conceiving  mind,  of  imagined  wonder. 

[45] 

In  his  childhood  Professor  Tolkien  saw,  or  thought  he  saw, 
that 

Fairy-stories  were  plainly  not  primarily  concerned  with 
possibility,  but  with  desirability.  If  they  awakened  desi% 
satisfying  it  while  often  whetting  it  unbearably,  they 
succeeded.  [62]  . . .  Fantasy,  the  making  or  glimpsing  of 
Other- worlds,  was  the  heart  of  the  desire  of  Faerie.  I 
desired  dragons  with  a  profound  desire.  [63] 

The  love  of  fairy-stories  did  not  pass  with  the  passing  of 
childhood,  however:  as  Professor  Tolkien  deliciously  says  (or 
should  it  be  ‘admits’?) : 

A  real  taste  for  fairy-stories  was  wakened  by  philology 
on  the  threshold  of  manhood,  and  quickened  to  full  life 
by  war.  [64] 

But  he  also  came  to  feel  that 

If  fairy-story  as  a  kind  is  worth  reading  at  all  it  is  worthy 
to  be  written  for  and  read  by  adults.  [66] 

This  is  a  point  that  is  echoed  in  the  Foreword  to  The  Lord  I  ® 
Rings:  although  The  Hobbit  (an  earlier  work  in  which  was  |  •• 
related,  amongst  other  things,  how  Bilbo  Baggins  found  the 
Ring)  was  really  a  children’s  story,  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  we  are 
told  ‘is,  in  fact,  not  a  book  written  for  children  at  all’  [I,  7]. 

But  what  is  the  value  of  fairy-stories,  why  should  anyone  write 
them  for  adults?  On  Professor  Tolkien’s  view  ‘the  prime  value 
of  fairy-stories’  is  ‘simply  . . .  that  value  which,  as  literature, 
they  share  with  other  literary  forms’  [66].  Amplification  of  this 
would  probably  have  been  very  illuminating,  but  unfortu¬ 
nately  we  are  not  given  it.  We  are  told,  however,  that  fairy- 
stories  offer  also  ‘these  things;  Fantasy,  Recovery,  Escape,  Con¬ 
solation’  [66].  I  must  try  briefly  to  explain  these  terms:  I  shall 
take  the  last  three  first. 
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‘Recovery’  is  quickly  dealt  with.  It  is  the  ‘regaining  of  a 
clear  view’  [74].  Everyday  things  become  dulled  with  famili¬ 
arity:  by  taking  us  into  a  world  where  there  may  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  green  sun,  fairy-story  helps  us  to  regain  a  brighter,  fresher 
vision  of  our  everyday  sun. 

‘Escape’,  as  one  would  expect,  means  getting  away  from  the 
drabness  of  our  ordinary  surroundings  and  transcending  the 
limitations  of  the  actual  world  of  every  day. 

‘Consolation’  equals  the  consolation  of  a  happy  ending. 
Professor  Tolkien  invents  the  term  eucatastrophic  for 

.  . .  the  joy  of  the  happy  ending  .  .  .  [which]  In  its  fairy¬ 
tale  —  or  otherworld  —  setting, ...  is  a  sudden  and  miracu¬ 
lous  grace:  never  to  be  counted  on  to  recur.  It  does  not 
deny  the  existence  of  dycatastrophe,  of  sorrow  and  failure: 
the  possibility  of  these  is  necessary  to  the  joy  of  deliverance; 
it  denies  (in  the  face  of  much  evidence,  if  you  will)  uni¬ 
versal  final  defeat  and  in  so  far  is  evangelium,  giving  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  Joy,  Joy  beyond  the  walls  of  the  world, 
poignant  as  grief.  [81] 

How  seriously  this  is  meant  may  be  seen  from  the  Epilogue 
[82-4].  For  the  artist  simply  as  such  it  is  enough,  we  are  told, 
to  create  a  world  which  has  complete  inner  consistency:  this 
is  ‘truth’  enough  for  him.  But  for  Professor  Tolkien  (and  for 
other  Christians)  it  is  different:  the  fairy-story  offers  them 
more.  For  ‘in  the  “eucatastrophe”  we  see  in  a  brief  vision  that 
...  it  may  be  a  far-off  gleam  or  echo  of  evangelium  in  the  real 
world’  [83].  In  other  words,  on  the  Christian  view  the  world 
has  a  happy  ending:  so  have  fairy-stories;  the  one  kind  of 
happy  ending  is  significantly  reflected  in  the  other.  So  cheer¬ 
fulness  breaks  in  with  evangelium,  and  even  amid  the  aridities  of 
pure  fantasy  we  are  surprised  by  joy. 

But  there  is  something  more  to  say  about  Fantasy.  Although 
we  have  already  a  fairly  clear  picture  of  what  Professor  Tolkien 
means  by  the  term,  one  question  is  still  worth  raising:  Is  there 
no  relation  at  all  between  Fantasy  and  the  real  world?  In  a 
remote  way  there  is: 

. .  .  creative  Fantasy  is  founded  upon  the  hard  recognition 
that  things  are  so  in  the  world  as  it  appears  under  the 
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sun;  on  a  recognition  of  fact,  but  not  a  slavery  to  it.  So 
up)on  logic  was  founded  the  nonsense  that  displays  itself  in 
the  tales  and  rhymes  of  Lewis  Carroll.  If  men  really  could 
not  distinguish  between  frogs  and  men,  fairy-stories  about 
frog-kings  would  not  have  arisen.  [72] 

That  last  sentence  must  surely  mean  that  the  ability  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  fact  from  Fantasy  is  essential  to  the  appreciation  of 
fairy-stories,  which  confuse  them.  At  an  earlier  point  in  his 
argument,  however,  Professor  Tolkien  specifically  excluded 
such  works  as  Alice  in  Wonderland  from  the  category  of  fairy- 
stories;  he  contended  that  the  dream-setting  of  such  stories 
suggests  that  the  ‘marvels’  in  them  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously 
whereas,  on  his  view,  a  true  fairy-story  can  be  light-hearted 
about  everything  except  the  ‘marvels’;  the  ‘marvels’  must  be 
presented  by  the  story-teller  as  ‘true’.  What  is  one  to  make  of 
this  apparent  inconsistency?  Reading  a  true  fairy-story  should 
generate  a  belief  in  its  marvels,  and  yet  this  ‘belief’  must  die 
at  the  mere  touch  of  cold  reality.  It  seems  clear  that  one 
cannot  hope  to  discover  here  a  significant  relationship  between 
Fantasy  and  the  real  world.  The  analogy  of  nonsense  verse 
was  less  precise  than  it  seemed:  nonsense  verse  asks  you  to 
remember  the  sense,  or  logic,  that  it  denies;  Fantasy  asks  you 
not  only  to  deny  reality,  but  to  forget  that  you  have  done  so. 

Now  it  seems  clear  that  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  is  fairy-story 
according  to  Professor  Tolkien’s  understanding  of  the  term. 
And  though  it  may  be  urged  that  the  theory  is  not  intrinsically 
a  very  interesting  or  important  one,  at  least  we  must  fairly  take 
account  of  it  in  the  present  connection.  Let  us  then  consider 
the  book  for  a  moment  in  terms  of  the  criteria  Professor 
Tolkien  has  offered  us.  Marks  for  Fantasy,  say  eight  out  of 
ten:  one  cannot  deny  that  to  keep  going  throughout  three 
large  volumes  the  story  of  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  which 
had  to  be  overcome  before  the  Ring  could  be  destroyed  was  a 
considerable  feat  of  endurance,  and  within  limits  the  Other- 
world  created  has  the  internal  consistency  claimed  for  it. 
‘Within  limits’  because  in  fact  considerable  advantage  is  taken 
of  our  ignorance:  we  don’t  really  know  anything  about  the 
wonders  that  may  take  place  in  this  Other-world,  and  not 
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infrequently  wonders  are  sprung  on  us  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  possible.  Again  we  sometimes  find  ourselves  wonder¬ 
ing  why  some  difficult  things  should  be  p)ossible  when  some 
other  things,  that  would  seem  by  comparison  quite  easy,  are 
not. 

Marks  for  ‘Recovery’  are  more  difficult  to  assess.  Perhaps 
some  people  do  find  their  enjoyment  of  the  real  world  enhanced 
by  imagining  unreal  ones:  unfortunately  all  the  evidence  I 
have  points  to  the  contrary  conclusion.  To  those  who  read 
fairy-stories  seeking  ‘Recovery’  I  can  only  say  that  I  should 
expect  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  to  be  no  less  satisfactory  in  this 
respect  than  most. 

‘Escape’  is  much  easier,  and  here  we  must  give  the  book  very 
high  marks  indeed.  In  all  the  three  volumes  there  is  nothing 
drab  or  everyday.  Joys  and  disasters  are  alike  on  a  satisfac¬ 
torily  heroic  scale.  Nor  are  we  troubled  by  one  of  the  drabbest 
aspects  of  real  life,  the  way  that  people’s  characters  are  not 
simply  black  or  white  but  various  shades  of  grey:  here  the  good 
are  very,  very  good  and  the  bad  are  simply  horrid. 

Next  ‘Consolation’.  Again,  very  high  marks.  Professor 
Tolkien  has  contrived  an  entirely  successful  happy  ending,  and 
—  still  better  —  actually  allows  his  readers  to  enjoy  the  happy 
ending  for  a  hundred  pages  or  so.  He  is  not,  that  is  to  say,  like 
those  who  finish  their  stories  in  the  moment  when  their  heroes 
triumph:  he  allows  us  to  savour  the  happy  homecoming  of  the 
party  of  hobbits  and  gives  us  some  indication  of  what  happened 
to  them  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 

Thus  far,  we  have  had  to  admit  that  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  is  an 
unusually  successful  book.  One’s  doubts  begin  to  stir,  however, 
when  one  looks  for  that  nameless  ‘value’  that  Professor  Tolkien 
also  mentioned,  ‘that  value  which,  as  literature,  they  [fairy- 
stories]  share  with  other  literary  forms’.  Here,  of  course, 
Professor  Tolkien  offers  us  no  clear  guidance  and  our  evalua¬ 
tions  must  accordingly  be  more  tentative.  Nonetheless,  the 
inadequacies  that  one  has  to  comment  on  make  themselves 
felt  at  a  very  elementary  level.  It  is  imjxissible,  for  instance,  not 
to  notice  the  peculiar  manner  of  the  writing.  One  cannot  very 
well  talk  about  the  style  of  the  book,  for  the  style  changes  so 
constantly  and  so  radically.  At  one  moment,  for  example,  we 
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are  confronted  with  an  heroic,  almost  an  epic,  style;  at  another 
we  are  offered  pages  of  lush  Romantic  description  somewhat 
redolent  of  Tennyson,  though  of  course  in  prose;  while  in  a 
wholly  different  style  again  are  those  passages  in  which  the 
hobbits  are  described  (free  for  the  time  from  serious  cares) 
enjoying  their  simple  jolly  selves  in  characteristically  simple 
and  jolly  fashion.  (In  passages  of  this  last  type  I  confess  to 
having  found  myself  irresistibly  reminded  of  the  work  of  Mr. 
Frank  Richards.)  The  following  passage  represents  a  kind  of 
writing  that  may  be  found  by  opening  the  book  almost  any¬ 
where: 

There  dwelt  a  hardy  folk  between  the  mountains  and  the 
sea.  They  were  reckoned  men  of  Gondor,  yet  their  blood 
was  mingled,  and  there  were  short  and  swarthy  folk 
among  them  whose  sires  came  more  from  the  forgotten 
men  who  housed  in  the  shadow  of  the  hills  in  the  Dark 
Years  ere  the  coming  of  the  kings.  But  beyond,  in  the 
great  fief  of  Belfalas,  dwelt  Prince  Imrahil  in  his  castle  of 
Dol  Amroth  by  the  sea,  and  he  was  of  high  blood,  and  his 
folk  also,  tall  men  and  proud  with  sea-grey  eyes. 

[Ill,  22] 

Some  of  the  characters  speak  with  a  similar  loftiness,  but  the 
hobbits  —  who  are  of  the  first  importance  in  the  story  — are 
more  likely  to  say  things  like:  ‘My  dear  ass,  your  pack  is  lying 
by  your  bed,  and  you  had  it  on  your  back  when  I  met  you’ 
[III,  146].  The  trouble  is,  however,  that  these  changes  of  style, 
though  well-intentioned,  are  managed  in  a  way  that  is  hope¬ 
lessly  mechanical.  One  can  watch  the  process  as  it  goes  on: 
a  certain  kind  of  subject  is  being  dealt  with;  the  writing  is 
therefore  directed  towards  the  evocation  of  a  specific  ‘stock 
response’  with  a  mechanical  insistence  and  lack  of  subtlety 
that  is  embarrassing.  Take,  for  example,  Tom  Bombadil,  the 
old  man  of  the  woods  who  rescues  the  hobbits  from  the  clutches 
of  a  hostile  forest  in  volume  I.  Tom  Bombadil  is  always  shown 
as  speaking  a  sort  of  metrical  language,  whether  his  words  are 
printed  as  verse  or  as  prose.  His  addiction  to  singing  doggerel 
verses  is  so  great  that  it  has  infected  his  manner  of  speech. 
This  cannot  be  unintentional,  for  the  pages  of  The  Lord  of  the 
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Rings  are  liberally  strewn  with  doggerel  verses  and  yet  only  in 
this  case  do  the  verses  have  any  effect  on  the  prose  context  in 
which  they  are  set  —  and  the  only  part  of  the  context  that  is 
affected  is  the  speech  of  Bombadil  himself. 

But  the  writing  is  mechanical  from  other  points  of  view  also. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  continual  attempt  to  trade,  for  the 
sake  of  effect,  on  the  ‘fear  of  the  unknown’.  Again  and  again, 
positive  information  about  the  existing  situation  is  withheld 
and  we  are  fobbed  off  with  dark  hints  and  awesome  warnings. 
The  hero  also  suffers  from  this  of  course,  and  occasionally  his 
justifiable  annoyance  serves  to,  highlight  the  nature  of  the 
artifice.  The  following  passage  is  sufficient  illustration: 

‘I  do  not  know  for  what  reason  the  Enemy  is  pursuing 
you,’  answered  Gildor;  ‘but  I  perceive  that  he  is  —  strange 
indeed  though  that  seems  to  me.  And  I  warn  you  that 
peril  is  now  both  before  you  and  behind  you,  and  upKjn 
either  side.’ 

‘You  mean  the  Riders?  I  feared  that  they  were  servants 
of  the  Enemy.  What  are  the  Black  Riders?’ 

‘Has  Gandalf  told  you  nothing?’ 

‘Nothing  about  such  creatures.’ 

‘Then  I  think  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  more  —  lest  terror 
should  keep  you  from  your  joumey.  For  it  seems  to  me 
I  that  you  have  set  out  only  just  in  time,  if  indeed  you  are  in 

time.  You  must  now  make  haste,  and  neither  stay  nor 
turn  back;  for  the  Shire  is  no  longer  any  protection  to  you.’ 

‘I  cannot  imagine  what  information  could  be  more 
terrifying  than  your  hints  and  warnings,’  exclaimed 
Frodo -  [I,  92-3] 

One’s  dissatisfaction  could  hardly  have  been  better  put. 

This  mechanical  approach  goes,  naturally  enough,  with  a 
feeling  that  what  has  worked  once  should  work  all  the  time. 
Thus  certain  words  are  grossly  overused  —  even  assuming  that 
their  use  was  justifiable  in  the  first  place.  ‘Fell’  for  instance: 
when  I  actually  began  to  count  the  number  of  times  it  occurred 
(in  the  middle  of  volume  III)  I  found  it  was  putting  in  an 
appearance,  on  the  average,  once  every  ten  pages.  ‘Marvellous’ 
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and  ‘despair’,  though  less  frequent,  nonetheless  turn  up  sur¬ 
prisingly  often. 

One  notices  also  a  disposition  to  employ  seemingly  needless 
archaisms  —  ‘builded’,  ‘carven’,  ‘wains’,  ‘standing  in  amaze’, 
for  example  —  which  combine  with  what  I  can  only  call 
‘translatorisms’  —  e.g.  ‘this  last  untimely  brood,  apt  to  eviT 
[in,  1 15]  —  to  produce  some  very  odd  effects.  Occasionally, 
indeed,  one  feels  like  saying  that  the  author  ‘writes  no  language’: 
here  is  an  amusing  case: 

‘And  mayhap  in  this  time  shall  the  old  saw  be  proved  truer 

than  ever  before  since  men  spoke  with  mouth.’  [Ill,  1 10] 

But  what  about  the  story  itself?  In  essence  it  is,  of  course, 
a  Quest.  And  according  to  C.  S.  Lewis,  ‘No  imaginary  world 
has  been  projected  which  is  ...  so  relevant  to  the  actual 
human  situation  yet  so  free  from  allegory.’  It  isn’t  difficult 
to  agree  that  allegory  is  absent.  The  special  relevance  to  the 
human  situation,  however,  seems  rather  far  to  seek.  One  is 
grateful  for  occasional  flashes  of  psychological  insight:  there 
are  some  particularly  good  moments  when  the  modest  unassum¬ 
ing  hobbits  steel  themselves,  in  desperate  circumstances,  to 
attempt  heroic  acts.  And  on  a  more  ordinary  level  there  are  one 
or  two  felicities  such  as  ‘He  had  all  the  injured  air  of  a  liar 
suspected  when  for  once  he  has  told  the  truth,  or  part  of  it’ 
[II,  252].  But  except  in  so  far  as  it  provides  the  occasion  for 
such  moments  as  this,  the  narrative  is  pretty  nugatory.  Of 
course,  one  might  try  to  argue  that  is  symbolizes  ‘the  eternal 
conflict  between  good  and  evil’,  but  though  there  are  forces 
of  Good  on  one  side  and  forces  of  Evil  on  the  other,  the  narra¬ 
tive  has  nothing  of  general  significance  to  say  about  the  conflict 
between  them.  The  truth  is  that,  despite  the  unfamiliar  setting, 
this  is  simply  an  adventure  story.  Nor  should  one  overlook 
Professor  Tolkien’s  technical  competence  in  this  kind:  the 
end  of  chapter  4  of  Book  Five  [III,  102-3]  clearly  shows 
this  competence,  offering  a  superb  arrival-of-help-in-the-nick- 
of-time  scene  which  would  be  just  the  thing  for  a  children’s 
matinee  if  some  enterprising  producer  could  be  induced  to 
film  it. 
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But  competence  is  a  dangerous  substitute  for  ‘something  to 
say’.  To  put  the  point  another  way,  even  the  most  undemand¬ 
ing  reader  must  surely  begin  to  wonder  about  those  recurrent 
underground  passages.  When  Professor  Tolkien  is  put  to  it 
for  an  adventure  to  keep  the  story  going,  he  provides  an 
underground  passage  along  which  his  hero’s  party  must  travel. 
For  the  matter  of  that,  one  remembers  an  underground 
passage  or  two  in  The  Hobbit.  Perhaps  there  is  something  in  all 
this  to  interest  a  Freudian?  On  the  other  hand  it  may  be  that 
once  a  writer  commits  himself  to  the  world  of  ‘the  marvellous’, 
a  world  where  ‘anything  can  happen  and  probably  will’, 
adventures  that  are  interesting  or  even  surprising  become 
astonishingly  hard  to  contrive. 

Perhaps  the  word  ‘contrive’  will  serve  to  pinpoint  what  is 
ultimately  wrong  with  this  book:  at  bottom  it  is  all  a  matter  of 
contrivance.  It  doesn’t  issue  from  an  understanding  of  reality 
which  is  not  to  be  denied;  it  is  not  moulded  by  some  controlling 
vision  of  things  which  is  at  the  same  time  its  raison  d’etre.  If 
it  were  shorter  it  would  not  necessarily  be  a  better  book; 
but  had  it  been  a  better  book  it  would  almost  certainly  have 
been  shorter.  Lacking  a  serious  controlling  principle,  the  work 
sprawls.  Worse,  strange  accretions  upon  the  narrative  proper 
are  allowed  to  remain  because  there  is  no  adequate  reason  for 
eliminating  them.  Thus  volume  III  ends  with  over  a  hundred 
pages  of  mock-scholarly  appendices,  containing  chronologies 
and  genealogies,  a  calender  and  dissertations  on  the  writing, 
spelling  and  languages  of  the  people  involved  in  the  story! 
No  wonder  the  long-suffering  publisher  adds  a  note  on  the  very 
last  page  regretting  his  inability  to  include  an  index  of  names 
which  was  promised  at  the  beginning  of  volume  I.  In  these 
last  pages,  what  began  as  fairy-story  (for  adults,  of  course) 
comes  perilously  near  to  Common  Room  joke. 

Mark  Roberts 

University  of  Sheffield. 
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THE  REST  OF  T.  E.  HULME 

Further  Speculations  by  T.  E.  Hulme.  Edited  by  Sam  Hynes, 

Minneapolis,  1955.  (Minnesota  University  Press.  London: 

Cumberlege,  36s.) 

THIS  book  contains  everything  absent  from  the  original 
Speculations  that  we  ought  to  consider  when  we  make  up  our 
minds  about  Hulme.  It  reprints  ‘Notes  on  Language  and 
Style’  and  the  ‘Lecture  on  Modem  Poetry’  from  Michael 
Roberts’  T.  E.  Hulme,  and  adds  other  essays,  mostly  from  the 
New  Age.  Mr.  Hynes  also  includes  an  unpublished  ‘Diary  from 
the  Trenches’,  a  controversy  on  pacifism  with  Berti  and  Russell, 
an  appendix  of  all  the  poetry  not  included  in  the  ‘Collected 
Works’,  and  a  useful  bibliography.  He  also  contributes  a 
readable  introduction.  Some  of  this  material  is  unimportant: 
the  ‘Notes  on  Bergson’,  for  instance,  matter  very  little  compared 
with  ‘Bergson’s  Theory  of  Art’  in  Speculations’,  the  war  diary  is 
alert  and  fresh,  but  not  especially  relevant  to  our  concern  with 
Hulme;  the  controversy  with  Russell  is  also  a  little  to  the  side. 
But  it  is  proper  that  all  this  should  be  easily  available,  and 
imjKjrtant  that  we  should  have  access  to  the  periodical  essays 
on  contemporary  art  and  philosophy,  and  to  the  p>oems, 
mostly  mere  drafts,  which  presumably  make  up  the  whole  batch 
mentioned  by  Sir  Herbert  Read  in  The  True  Voice  of  Feeling. 
Mr.  Hynes  is  first  to  be  congratulated  on  having  compiled  a 
useful  book. 

Next  he  is  to  be  censured  for  not  having  done  it  better,  for 
being,  as  an  editor,  much  too  retiring.  For  example,  he  should 
surely  have  told  us  a  little  about  some  of  the  philosophen 
Hulme  discusses.  Who  is  ashamed  to  admit  a  very  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  de  Gaultier?  Hulme,  as  often,  uses  his 
article  on  this  philosopher  to  say  how  very  much  he  enjoyed 
him,  promising  to  say  why  next  week;  characteristically,  he 
failed  to  write  the  second  paper.  Here  a  three-line  footnote 
would  enable  us  to  get  the  point  of  the  first,  without  spending 
an  hour  in  a  library.  But  Mr.  Hynes  lacks  the  commentator’s 
zeal.  Many  editors,  coming  on  the  sentence,  ‘Any  curiosity 
the  reader  .  .  .  may  feel  about  Miss  Elkins  will  have  to  go 
unsatisfied’  would  blab  out  all  they  knew  about  Miss  Elkins. 
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Not  Mr.  Hynes;  he  lets  Hulme  have  his  joke.  In  the  essay 
on  Haldane,  we  read:  ‘Verse  is  pedestrian,  taking  you  over 
the  ground  prose  —  as  a  train  delivers  you  at  a  destination.* 

It  wouldn’t  take  a  Bentley  to  emend  this,  even  without  further 
help;  but  in  Hulme’s  most  famous  essay  we  find  ‘Verse  is  a 
pedestrian  taking  you  over  the  ground,  prose  —  a  train  which 
delivers  you  at  a  destination’  {Speculations,  p.  135).  Admittedly 
the  pointing  is  even  here  not  too  helpful,  though  the  sense  is 
dear  enough.  In  the  Haldane  passage  the  editor  has  a  choice 
between  sense  and  nonsense  when  only  inertia  could  choose 
nonsense.  Yet  Mr.  Hynes  lets  it  stand.  A  page  or  two  later 
(p.  13)  we  find  Hulme  writing  ‘Science  est  une  langage  bien 
I  fait’,  but  we  do  not  find  the  editor  writing  sic.  These  are  small 
matters,  perhaps.  A  worse  defect  is  the  absence  of  any  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  paintings  and  sculpture.  This  would  have  enhanced 
the  value  of  the  essays  on  art.  Surely  the  drawing  by  David 
Bomberg  which  was  reproduced  in  the  New  Age  could  have  been 
given? 

Having  the  whole  of  Hulme  in  two  volumes,  we  should  now 
find  it  easier  to  estimate  him.  Although  the  fresh  material  here 
will  not  make  much  difference  to  the  final  verdict,  it  has  some 
positive  qualities.  If  we  were  formerly  constrained  to  agree 
with  Wyndham  Lewis’s  harsh  judgment  —  ‘His  literary  remains 
arc  incredibly  badly  written’  —  we  must  now  revise  it.  Hulme 
could  write.  ‘Notes  on  the  Bologna  Congress’  in  particular  is 
lull  of  a  philosophical  poetry  organized  by  idiomatic  observa¬ 
tion  —  stronger  evidence,  perhaps,  than  anything  else,  that 
Hulme  would  have  been  a  great  man.  The  essays  on  philo- 
wphers  also  have  that  queer  vigour.  But  it  is  a  risky  sprezza- 
fcira;  the  freshress  easily  sours  into  tedious  impudence  and  self- 
advertiecrv^nt.  On  Bergson,  Hulme  is  here  boringly  self- 
centred  and  long-winded.  Worse  still,  his  egotism  sometimes 
degenerates  into  brutality.  The  blurb  assures  us  that  Hulme 
was  not  a  ‘proto-Fascist’,  but  reading  him  on  the  writings  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Ludovici  we  may  experience  a  qualm.  This  is  the 
buckleduster  Hulme.  Having  made  the  p>oint  (which  takes 
him  to  the  limits  of  decent  criticism)  that  Ludovici  is  an 
ignorant  charlatan,  he  adds,  ‘The  most  appropriate  means  of 
dealing  with  him  would  be  a  little  personal  violence’.  It  is 
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charitable  to  reflect  that  this  was  written  at  a  time  when  the 
Renaissance  Weltanschauung,  with  all  its  revolting  humani- 
tarianism  and  sentimentality,  was  still  unthinkingly  accepted 
by  nearly  everybody.  Few  had  any  idea  of  what  was  going  to 
happen  when,  having  got  thoroughly  abstract  about  human 
beings,  one  might  feel  that  the  most  appropriate  means  of 
dealing  with  them  would  be  to  turn  them  into  lampshades. 
This  toughness  in  Hulme  accounts  for  a  lot.  Sometimes  he 
goes  on  in  his  hard,  original,  forthright  way,  banging  one’s 
arm  with  the  abstract  knuckleduster,  and  it  is  not  until  the 
pzdnful  impression  is  wearing  off  that  one  sees  that  what  he  has 
been  saying  is  merely  silly  (as  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  the 
notice  of  Bomberg’s  show).  Again,  his  toughness  often  conceals 
(though  not  by  any  flagrant  dishonesty)  the  extent  of  his 
derivativeness. 


For  derivative  he  certainly  is.  The  metaphysical  apparatus  is 
all  Bergson,  the  historical  apparatus  all  Worringer;  take  them 
away  and  there  is  nothing  left  that  has  not  been  said  by  French 
Symbolists.  This  is  a  little  too  sweeping,  but  not  far  from  the 
truth,  and  Pound  was  right  to  say  that  Hulme  made  very  little 
difference  to  him,  as  he  could  get  it  all  elsewhere  without  the 
detestable  metaphysical  accretions.  I  suppose  Hulme  would 
have  said  less  about  Bergson  as  time  went  on,  but  as  it  is, 
Bergson  bulks  very  large  in  his  writings,  and  rather  repetitively. 
Even  the  essays  on  other  philosophers  are  really  about  Bergson. 
Hulme  admired  him  because  he  provided  Symbolism  with  a 
metaphysics;  like  many  Englishmen  in  the  nineties,  he  was 
ready  to  admire  the  French  movement  because  he  was  himself 
fully  indoctrinated  in  native  English  Symbolist  thought. 
This  indoctrination  shows,  very  oddly,  when  he  lapses  into 
Paterian  prose,  or  writes  about  Rossetti  (p.  91)  in  a  manner 
indistinguishable  from  that  of  Arthur  Symons.  The  ‘Notes  on 
Language  and  Style’  play  about  with  the  emblem  of  the  dancer, 
regarded  as  a  type  of  the  Symbolist  image;  here  again  Hulme 
is  using  the  material  of  Symons  and  Mallarme.  His  whole  false 
doctrine  of  the  Renaissance  as  the  central  disaster  of  modem 
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history,  though  it  owes  much  of  its  detail  and  many  of  its 
corollaries  to  Worringer,  is  tf  e  ordinary  Symbolist  philosophy 
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the  of  history.  He  points  out  the  similarities  he  finds  between 
ni-  Roger  Fry’s  group  and  the  Pre-Raphaelites  —  ‘essentially  the 
ted  »me  English  aesthetic  is  behind  both’  —  but  in  fact  his  own 
;  to  kinship  with  the  Pre-Raphaelites  is  far  closer.  Only  Hulme, 

lan  reacting  from  the  ‘vital’  and  the  ‘human’  in  art,  has  to  go  back 
of  to  Byzantium  to  find  the  sort  of  abstract  living  deadness  he 
les.  wants.  In  a  sense  he  was  a  victim  of  his  own  confusions  about 
he  the  meaning  of  the  word  ‘vital’. 

ic’i  For  Hulme’s  work  shares  another  characteristic  of  Symbolist 
the  aesthetics  as  a  whole:  it  is  constricted  by  the  sheer  innocence 
has  of  his  semantics.  This  is  what  one  would  expect  of  a  movement 
the  which  wants  poetry  to  be  like  music,  or  dancing;  which  hates 
eab  the  habit  words  have  of  meaning  something.  Hulme,  we  recall, 
his  would  have  liked  them  to  behave  ‘like  pieces  of  string’.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  phrases  in  ‘Notes  on  Language  and  Style’ 
which  suggest  that  he  would  later  have  come  to  see  this  diffi- 
us  is  culty.  So  he  writes  presciently  of  jokes  as  ‘the  decadent  form 
hem  into  which  all  forms  of  literary  expression  can  be  shown  to  pass 
;nch  by  degeneration’.  He  undertakes  ‘each  night’  to  ask  ‘what  new 
the  (odres  for  the  word  I  already  know?’  ‘Never,  never,  never  a 
little  ample  statement,’  he  urges.  ‘Always  must  have  analogies, 
t  the  which  make  an  other-world  through-the-glass  effect,  which  is 
ould  what  I  want.’  All  this  hints  at  the  later  semantic  phase  of 
it  is,  Symbolist  aesthetic,  inaugurated  by  Richards  and  established 
vely.  by  Empson.  A  differently  orientated  Symbolist  theory  of 
rson.  language,  without  the  Richardsian  concessions  to  ‘science’  is 
ith  a  conceivably  one  of  the  aids  we  lost  through  Hulme’s  early 
was  death. 

msclf  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  his  basic  uncertainty 
light,  about  the  use  of  poetry  would  have  inhibited  such  a  develop- 
into  ment.  ‘Poetry  after  all  for  the  amusement  of  bankers  and  other 
inner  sedentary  arm-chair  people  in  after-dinner  moods.’  His  own 
es  on  poems  are  a  curious  blend  of  Imagist  particularity  in  rendering 
nccr,  commonplaces,  and  the  dialects  of  late  Romantic  poetry.  Here 
ulme  is  the  best  of  about  six  shots  at  the  same  image: 

;  false 
jdem 
of  its 
5ophy 


A  coryphee,  covetous  of  applause. 

Loth  to  leave  the  stage. 

With  final  diablerie,  poises  high  her  toe. 
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Displays  scarlet  lingerie  of  carmin’d  clouds, 

Amid  the  hostile  murmur  of  the  stalls. 

This  is  called,  and  is  a  description  of.  Sunset.  It  is  the  same  kind 
of  p>oetry  as  Butler’s  lines  comparing  the  sunrise  to  a  boiled 
lobster,  though  very  much  inferior  in  wit.  And,  of  course,  the 
‘vehicle’  takes  us  to  the  music-hall,  where  we  may  find  Mal- 
larme  exquisitely  researching  into  the  significance  of  Loie 
Fuller,  or  Symons  experiencing  his  Romantic  agon  at  the  sight 
of  Jane  Avril.  It  can  only  seem  extraordinary  to  us  that 
Hulme  thought  he  was  doing  something  radically  new  when  he 
wrote  lines  like  these: 

Maybe  ’tis  the  sea  whistling  —  feigning  joy 
To  hide  its  fright 
Like  a  village  boy 

That,  shivering,  past  the  churchyard  goes. 

The  whole  collection  is  very  much  that  of  a  man  who  warUs 
something  new,  but  can  only  do  something  old,  and  in  any 
case  is  unsure  whether  it  is  worth  trying  at  all.  Hulme  looked 
forward,  how  erroneously  we  know,  to  a  new  philosophy  that 
would  take  the  place  of  poetry,  a  philosophy  to  be  judged  on 
purely  aesthetic  grounds,  ‘as  one  judges  a  landscape’.  Even  ai 
a  philosopher  he  was  afraid  of  words  as  such,  until,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  looking-glass  of  analogy,  one  could  do  as  one  liked 
with  them.  It  is  curious  to  speculate  as  to  the  tensions  there 
must  have  been  between  the  two  men  when  Hulme  and  Pound 
sat  down  together  to  cirry  out  the  practical  business  of  getting 
poems  on  to  paper. 

Certainly  we  did  not  lose  a  considerable  poet  in  Hulme,  but 
anyway  while  we  are  still  so  uncertain  about  what  we  got,  it  is 
futile  to  go  on  about  what  we  may  have  lost.  Mr.  Hynes’s 
collection  reinforces  the  impression  that  Hulme  is,  on  the  whole, 
more  useful  to  writers  about  his  age  than  he  was  to  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  He  provides  more  evidence  of  how  French  aes¬ 
thetic  was  received  in  England,  and  blended  with  a  thoroughly 
Romantic  primitivism.  Of  this,  the  positive  aspects  are  By¬ 
zantinism  and  Catholicism,  the  negative  aspect  is  the  great 
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Dissociation  that  heralds  the  modem  era,  and  which  Hulmc 
identifies  with  the  Renaissance.  Hulme  was  a  man  who 
thought  English  liberty  so  valuable  a  condition  that  it  was 
proper  to  fight  and  die  for  it;  but  he  was  also  infatuated  by  the 
show  of  violence.  He  had  a  native  respect  for  originality  and 
penetration  of  thought;  but  he  was  a  bully  who  would  liquidate 
nearly  everybody  from  Michelangelo  to  Haldane  for  not  accept¬ 
ing  his  own  philosophy  of  history.  The  type  is  not  unfamiliar, 
and  we  have  lost  the  power  of  feeling  indignant  about  it,  but 
it  is  interesting  that  Hulme  manifested  its  characteristics  so 
early  —  especially  if  we  want  to  explain  why  our  major  poets 
have  been  authoritarian  in  one  way  or  another  —  Catholic, 
Fascist,  magician  —  and  why  the  reaction  of  the  thirties  carried 
poets  politically  to  the  extreme  left,  and  aesthetically  away  from 
the  Symbol  to  ideas  and  propaganda.  Hulme  will  not  seem 
merely  a  curiosity,  perhaps  in  fact  we  shall  not  really  know 
what  he  was,  until  we  are  quite  finished  with  the  messy  bit  of 
history  to  which  we  belong  as  much  as  he  did. 

Frank  Kermode 


UNITY  AND  SELF-EXPRESSION  IN  THE 
FAERIE  QUEENE 

On  the  Poetry  of  Spenser  and  the  Form  of  Romances.  By  John 
Arthos.  1956.  Allen  &  Unwin,  21s. 

PROFESSOR  Arthos’s  book  contains  much  interesting  specu¬ 
lation  and  some  attractive  interpretations,  but  it  is  vitiated  by 
two  great  defects,  its  style  and  its  method  of  approach.  The 
reading  of  it  is  something  of  an  ordeal,  like  walking  for  hours  in 
wet  shingle.  It  is  written  rather  as  if  English  were  not  the 
author’s  tongue,  or  as  if  the  hesitations,  circumlocutions, 
parentheses  and  improvisations  of  a  series  of  lectures  had  here 
been  committed  hugger-mugger  to  print.  ‘As  it  were’,  ‘I  sup¬ 
pose’,  ‘one  might  say’,  ‘somehow’,  ‘something  like’  wait  upon 
each  other  and  give  very  slack  service.  Worse  still,  almost  the 
whole  book  is  cast  in  the  future  tense.  For  example,  on  page 
135:  ‘The  poem  must  take  that  great  scene  of  the  hundreds  of 
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knights  and  ladies  and  magicians  and  slowly  make  a  world 
where  all  that  is  said  in  Ariosto  that  is  true  will  be  said  again, 
and  especially  all  that  is  said  about  the  richness  and  variety 
and  deceitfulness  of  life,  although  Spenser  will  leave  out  some¬ 
thing  of  the  intellectuality  and  much  of  the  Catholic  tempera¬ 
ment.  He  will  transform  all  this  gradually,  although  the 
absence  of  wit  will  be  immediately  made  known,  for  he  does  his 
work  mostly  by  a  singleness  of  mind,  plainness,  a  certain  still 
undefeated  aspiration  towards  the  heroic,  and  something  zeal¬ 
ous,  too,  one  may  here  call  Puritan.  And  although  there  will 
be  everywhere  in  the  poem  the  sad  sense  of  time  and  decay,  the 
effort  of  his  work  will  be  to  show  that  love  makes  the  vast 
variety  of  things  a  comprehensive  vision’. 

The  quotation  will  indicate  something  of  the  treacly  texture 
of  the  writing,  something  of  its  cobwebby  vagufcness  (ideas 
brush  against  your  mind,  irritate,  and  when  you  go  to  touch 
them,  cannot  be  caught),  something  of  the  author’s  habit  of 
random  suggestion  which  makes  for  a  rag-bag  effect,  as  of 
someone  packing  in  a  hurry,  and  something  too  of  his  approach. 
This  approach  is  what  one  might  call  that  of  the  Cookery 
School.  The  writer  imagines  the  poet  with  a  clean  board  or 
bowl  and  a  number  of  jars,  labelled  Queste  del  St.  Graal, 
Malory,  Boiardo,  Ariosto,  Tasso.  Varying  quantities  of  the 
contents  of  these  jars  are  poured  out  and  the  preparations  for 
cooking  begin.  Thus,  ‘something  of  the  intellectuality’,  ‘much 
of  the  Catholic  temperament’,  and  the  ‘wit’  are  strained  off 
before  the  contents  of  the  jar  labelled  Ariosto  are  used;  measures 
of  ‘singleness  of  mind’,  ‘plainness’,  ‘aspiration  towards  the 
heroic’  and  ‘zeal  (Puritan)’  are  added  instead.  These  come 
from  a  very  large  jar  labelled  ‘Self’,  for  Professor  Arthos  is 
determined  that  The  Faerie  Queene  is  above  all  a  unified  personal 
document,  and  he  takes  it  for  granted  that  the  cook  knew 
exactly  what  dish  he  was  going  to  concoct.  In  other  words,  it 
is  ‘interpretation’  at  its  most  obsessed. 

The  author  pursues  the  will-of-the-wisp  of  Unity.  He  cannot 
of  course  catch  it,  so  he  invents  it  and  demonstrates  his  inven¬ 
tion.  If  the  fragment  known  as  the  Mutability  Cantos  had 
never  come  to  light  (it  seems  the  merest  chance  that  it  did)  his 
whole  argument  would  vanish,  for  he  has  worked  backwards 
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from  these  Cantos,  and  from  the  final  appended  two  stanzas. 
He  stakes  all  on  the  idea  of  the  poet  working  his  varied  tapestry 
about  one  steady  motif'.  *the  knowledge  of  constancy,  and  what 
this  means  is  the  constancy  of  excellence’  yv.  aoa);  and  that 
motif  is  the  expression  of  a  personal  convictici  that  must  find 
expression:  ‘The  fidelities  of  a  poet  though  now  and  then 
related  to  philosophy  mean  more  for  all  his  work  than  ideas 
ever  can.  As  if,  as  a  child,  some  perception  took  form,  and 
the  rest  of  life  meant  weighing  and  guiding  all  experience  and 
all  expression  by  that  first  wonderful  acceptance’  (p.  202).  His 
reason  for  postulating  this  kind  of  unity  is  that  the  whole  body 
of  Spenser’s  work  is  ‘the  various  and  extensive  work  of  a  mind 
that  is  always  trying  itself  out,  and  that  is  always  sure  of  its 
mastery  of  form  and  art’,  so  that  in  The  Faerie  Qtuene  too  ‘There 
must  have  been  an  assured  conception’  and  ‘all  was  integrally 
conceived’.  (This  argument,  from  his  Preface,  gives  an  indica¬ 
tion  of  Professor  Arthos’s  logical  powers  and  method.)  And  the 
unity  he  finds  chiefly  in  the  scene:  ‘The  forest  of  the  poem  is  the 
image  of  the  poet’s  own  uncertainties.  Spenser,  introducing 
himself  at  the  beginning— “I  the  man”— and  keeping  himself 
ever  before  us,  in  the  image  of  the  forest  as  in  those  of  the 
quesdng  knights,  is  part  of  the  subject  of  the  work.  The 
imaginings  he  contrives  are  to  help  him  lead  his  own  thought 
and  hope  to  certainty  and  satisfaction’  (p.  65).  Here,  Arthos’s 
acquaintance  with  the  Italian  romantic  epics,  and  with 
Italian  commentaries  on  them  (an  acquaintance  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  his  book),  has  led  him  astray. 
Francesco  de  Sanctis  says,  for  example,  that  the  enchanted 
forest  in  Gerusalemme  Liberate  is  Tasso  himself;  Arthos  too 
readily  finds  that  the  same  is  true  of  Spenser’s  scene. 

In  fact,  although  the  title  suggests  that  his  book  is  a  study  of 
Spenser’s  poetry  and  an  inquiry  into  the  literary  form  which 
inspired  The  Faerie  Queene,  it  is  no  more  than  a  very  personal 
interpretation  of  that  great  poem  which  depends  on  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  work  of  Boiardo,  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  based  on 
Italian  commentators  old  and  new,  but  chiefly  new.  And  it  b 
mterpretation  by  hunch,  not  by  method.  It  springs  from  the 
mind  of  the  critic,  is  not  derived  from  the  work  of  the  poet, 
except  in  so  far  as  Arthos  has  seized  on  the  clue  of  ‘the  VIII 
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Canto  unperfite’  that  follows  the  Mutability  Cantos,  and  treats 
its  Statement  as  the  keystone  that  completes  and  renders  clear 
the  perfect  and  always  envisaged  logic  of  the  work. 

He  ignores  the  fact  that  the  writing  of  The  Faerie  Qtuene 
extended  over  at  least  sixteen  years,  and  that  plan,  purpose, 
method  and  models  changed  during  that  period;  he  ignores  all 
the  work  of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bennett  and  others  on  the  composition 
of  the  poem;  he  ignores  the  fact  that  this  is  Romance,  not  a 
Romantic  jxjem;  he  does  not  suggest  how  the  material  of  that 
part  of  a  supposed  seventh  Book  ‘Of  Constancie’  could  have 
fitted  into  the  half-poem  we  have  as  easily  as  he  makes  it  fit 
his  own  interpretation;  he  shows  no  interest  in  the  religious 
allegory,  nor  in  the  historical  allegory,  nor  in  the  poetry  nor 
the  narrative  as  such.  Nor,  incidentally,  is  he  overmuch  con¬ 
cerned  with  accuracy.  He  declares  that  in  Ariosto  love  leads  in 
the  end  to  madness,  which  is  not  even  true  of  Orlando,  let 
alone  of  Ruggiero  and  Bradamante.  The  story  of  the  miracu¬ 
lous  birth  of  Belphoebe  and  Amoret  is  not  related  in  the  Book 
of  Courtesy.  Colin  Clout’s  beloved,  attended  by  the  Graces,  is 
not  Pastorella.  The  imaginative  scene  is  not  presented  to  us  as 
‘the  scene  of  a  dream  or  a  vision’.  Spenser  does  not  keep  him¬ 
self  ever  before  us  in  the  narrative,  but  indeed  steps  aside 
after  he  has  introduced  each  book,  and  only  very  rarely,  save 
towards  the  end,  allows  himself  personal  comment  on  the 
action.  The  heroes  are  not  ‘the  person  the  poet  is  not  and  yet 
wishes  to  be’. 

It  is  a  grand  effort  in  the  wilful  exercise  of  intuition.  As  a 
result  there  are  some  genuine  insights,  and  the  reader  who  can 
stumble  through  the  book  will  have  his  sympathies  and  even 
some  of  his  understanding  enlarged.  But  he  must  be  warned 
in  advance  that  he  will  be  in  contact  not  with  Spenser’s  but 
with  Professor  Arthos’s  poem. 

I  regret  the  neces^’t^,  fot  an  unsympathetic  review  of  this 
book,  especially  I  Sirt  in  some  ways  on  the  author’s  side. 
The  Faerie  Quei^ ^oes  leave  an  impression  in  the  mind  of  unity, 
even  of  comiiietenjftis,*  and  I  believe  the  Mutability  Cantos 
contribute  impjytantly  to  this  impression.  But  Professor 
Arthos  think^  that  the  poem  is  and  was  always  inevitably  to  be 
a  unified  exfiression  of  a  subjective  theme  by  means  of  which 
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the  poet  explored  his  own  mind,  related  it  to  the  known  world 
of  good  and  evil  —  ‘For  Spenser  the  greatest  evils  are  of  one’s 
own  creation,  and  most  often  the  dangers  of  the  forest  are  only 
likenesses  to  the  darkness  in  the  soul’  (p,  79)  —  expressed  his 
sense  of  the  ‘richness  and  variety  of  the  world  and  of  the 
idea  of  excellence’  (p.  185),  and  finally  reconciled  its  variety 
and  transitoriness  with  the  changelessness  of  God.  There  is 
much  truth  in  this,  but  Professor  Arthos  clouds  it  by  demanding 
that  we  regard  the  poem  as  personal,  subjective,  almost  as  a 
therapeutic  exercise,  and  by  the  vagueness  and  repetitiveness 
of  his  manner.  I  think  we  must  insist  that  the  poem  began  as  an 
essay  in  Romance,  medieval  and  allegorical,  or  Ariostan  and 
illustrative.  The  staple  of  it  is  objective  narrative,  although  it 
changed  as  Spenser’s  mind  grew  and  changed  with  the  onset  of 
years  and  the  pressure  of  experience  and  long  contemplation 
of  the  human  condition.  The  poem  begins  with  narratives  that 
postulate  ideal  virtues  which  are  nevertheless  humanly  attain¬ 
able.  Gradually  they  are  overlaid  by  something  that  is  not 
expressed  in  narrative  terms  alone,  which  becomes  as  important 
as  the  narrative  and  in  the  end  more  important  than  it. 
Gradually  the  poet  intrudes  a  personal  view  and  interprets  his 
puppets.  He  is  at  pains  to  point  the  sad  contrast  between 
the  ideal  and  the  actual  state  of  the  world  he  knows. 

The  Faerie  Qiuene  remains  the  same  essentially — a  poem  which 
analyses,  describes  and  celebrates  virtue  —  but  the  angle  of 
sight  shifts  and  the  method  of  approach  is  changed.  The 
change  reflects  the  growth  of  maturity  and  of  artistic  assurance 
m  Spenser.  He  moves  from  delineation  of  ideal  perfections 
to  concern  with  the  actual  state  of  the  world  of  man.  He 
remains  of  course  the  celebrant  of  virtue,  but  the  abstractions 
of  Book  One  and  to  some  extent  Book  Two  give  way  gradually 
to  a  world  much  more  closely  and  vividly  derived  from  the 
actual  world.  The  early  narratives  reached  an  absolute  con¬ 
clusion;  in  Books  Five  and  Six,  although  the  knight-hero 
accomplishes  his  quest,  it  is  against  the  background  of  a  world 
sadly  imperfect.  His  victory  is  only  the  personal  victory  of  a 
just  or  a  courteous  knight,  and  in  the  proems  as  in  the  con- 
duding  stanzas  of  each  Spenser  brings  our  attention  from  the 
imaginary  knightly  world  to  the  facts  of  the  real  world,  in 
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disorder  and  imperfect,  in  which  significantly  the  Blatant 
Beast  is  still  at  large.  At  the  end,  in  the  fragment  called  the 
Mutability  Cantos,  he  shows  how  he  reconciles  himself,  as 
man  and  as  p>oet,  and  how  mankind  may  reconcile,  itself  to 
the  dissonance  between  ideal  and  real,  potentiality  and  fact, 
divine  intention  and  human  inadequacy.  This  development 
and  conclusion  assuredly  were  not  in  his  mind  when  he  began 
the  poem.  He  grew  to  them  without  premeditation,  almost 
without  noticing  that  his  poem  had  become  a  different  and 
(I  believe)  a  vastly  more  significant  one. 

The  imaginative  narratives  of  an  idealizing  poet,  rather 
remote  from  life,  postulates  of  a  young  perfectionism  (Books 
One  and  Two),  give  place  to  a  series  of  vivid  narra.,.es  of 
love,  which  are  set  against  a  similar,  though  more  human, 
perfectionism  (Books  Three  and  Four).  This  bright  and  fasci¬ 
nating  ‘Human  Comedy’  is  succeeded  by  something  more  like 
a  Human  Tragedy  as  the  poet  in  Books  Five  and  Six  loob 
through  his  imagined  forms  to  the  real  condition  of  his  times, 
finds  them  corrupt,  and  fears  them  irremediably  so.  The 
subject  of  Book  Five  is  really  the  divinely  appointed  Order  of 
the  universe  which  ought  to  be  re-enacted  in  the  microcosm, 
and  is  not.  Spenser  declares 

Mee  seemes  the  world  is  runne  quite  out  of  square. 

From  the  first  point  of  his  appointed  sourse. 

And  being  once  amisse  growes  daily  wourse  and  wourse. 

(V,  Proem  i,  7-9) 

and  drastic  methods  are  necessary  if  there  is  to  be  re-estab¬ 
lished 

. .  .  the  antique  vse,  which  was  of  yore. 

When  good  was  onely  for  it  selfe  desyred. 

And  all  men  sought  their  owne,  and  none  no  more; 

When  lustice  was  not  for  most  meed  outhryed. 

But  simple  Truth  did  rayne,  and  was  of  all  admyred. 

(V,  Proem,  3,  5-9) 

Artegall  is  not  primarily  a  quester  for  Justice,  as  the  Red 
Cross  knight  for  Holiness,  nor  its  virtuous  champion,  as 
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Britomart  is  of  chaste  love.  He  is  rather  the  instrument  of 
Justice  (as  it  is  the  instrument  of  God)  and  he  journeys  to 
re-establish  the  order  which  God  ordained  and  man  has  broken. 
He  is  not  altogether  successful.  Talus  has  to  overthrow  the 
communistic  giant  who  sabotages  the  natural  order.  Britomart 
has  to  rescue  him  from  the  Amazon  Radegund,  and  to  restore 
women  again  to  man’s  subjection  and  thus  ‘true  Justice  deale’. 
It  is  Arthur  who  overcomes  Gerioneo.  And  at  the  climax  of  the 
book,  when  Artegal  has  achieved  his  knightly  quest  to  rescue 
Irena,  he  stays  to  restore  right  order  in  the  domain  that  giant 
had  usurped: 

His  studie  was  true  lustice  how  to  deale. 

And  day  and  night  employ’d  his  busie  paine 
How  to  reforme  that  ragged  commonweale: 
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But  ere  he  could  reforme  it  thoroughly, 

He  through  occasion  called  was  away, 

To  Faerie  Court,  that  of  necessity 
His  course  of  lustice  he  was  forst  to  stay. 

(V,  12,  26) 

Ireland  was  undoubtedly  the  original  of  this  picture,  and  here 
Spenser  writes  most  palpably  and  powerfully  of  the  real  world. 
Significantly,  Book  Five  does  not  conclude  with  some  great 
symbolic  statement  of  the  splendour  of  achieved  Order,  as 
Book  Four  ends  with  its  splendid  symbolic  enactment  of 
achieved  Concord,  for  Order  is  not  achieved  in  this  world 
(nor  will  it  ever  be),  and  Spenser  is  now  devoting  his  efforts 
not  to  the  depiction  of  the  ideal  alone  but  to  contrasting  the 

I  ideal  with  the  real,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  poem,  from  the 
beginning  of  Book  Five,  is  charged  with  his  awareness  ‘of 
present  dayes,  which  are  corrupted  sore’.  The  Blatant  Beast  is 
at  large,  as  it  is  still  at  the  end  of  Book  Six.  The  ideal  Order 
devised  by  God  has  not  been  established  in  the  world  of  men, 
and  although  in  Book  Six  Calidore  achieves  his  personal  quest, 
the  universal  state  of  grace  which  would  reflect  the  ideal  Order 
is  also  of  course  not  yet  achieved.  Book  Six  ends,  not  with 
celebration  of  Calidore’s  marriage  to  Pastorella,  but  with  his 
long  struggle  with  the  Blatant  Beast,  and  with  the  clear  com¬ 
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ment  that  in  spite  of  his  efforts  the  Beast  now  ‘raungeth 
through  the  world  againe’. 

Books  Five  and  Six,  then,  differ  from  all  the  other  books. 
Spenser  clearly  and  deliberately  shows  that  although  the 
quests  of  the  knights,  and  their  ideals,  are  achieved,  it  is  in  the 
context  of  an  unperfected  world.  In  Book  Five  Artegall  is 
forced  to  stay  the  course  of  justice  and  the  Blatant  Beast  lives 
to  fight  another  day.  In  Book  Six  the  pastoral  world  (always 
to  Spenser  the  prime  symbol  of  perfection)  is  broken  by: 

A  lawlesse  people,  Brigants  hight  of  yore. 

That  neuer  vsde  to  live  by  plough  nor  spade. 

But  fed  on  spoile  and  booty.  .  .  . 

(VI,  10,  39) 

The  ideal,  in  fact,  is  always  surrounded  and  threatened  and 
may  at  any  time  be  overwhelmed  by  the  real,  for  the  world 
itself  is  far  from  perfect,  and  the  time  is  not  yet  when  perfect 
order  and  virtue  shall  reign  and  God  shall  reassume  the  world; 
and  again,  at  the  end,  the  Bla'ant  Beast  is  unenchained. 
These  last  two  books  are  permeated  by  a  sense  of  the  fleeting¬ 
ness  of  human  life  and  the  inadequacy  of  its  endeavours,  and  it 
was  with  this  that  the  1596  edition  concluded.  The  poet  seems 
to  have  moved  sadly  far  from  the  idealism  and  optimism  of  the 
imagined  world  he  depicted  at  the  beginning.  Before,  dragons 
were  slain,  enchanters  put  to  flight,  giants  overthrown,  paynims 
defeated,  the  Bower  of  Bliss  defaced,  the  House  of  Busirane 
abolished.  Before,  we  witnessed  the  marriage  of  Una  and  the 
Red  Cross  knight,  of  Florimell  and  Marinell,  of  Amoret  and 
Scudamore,  and  many  more.  But  we  are  not  shown  the 
marriage  of  the  knight-heroes  of  Books  Five  and  Six,  and  there 
is  much  stem  endeavour  yet  before  them  in  a  world  that  is  now 
not  simply  their  world  of  Faerie  but  has  been  shown  to  be 
also  the  errant  world  of  man,  our  world. 

Clearly  the  direction  of  the  poem  has  been  changed,  and  if 
Spenser  had  written  other  books  he  could  not  have  returned 
to  the  ideal  imagined  world  of  the  first  four  books.  As  if  to 
help  us  out  of  the  dilemma,  he  has  left  a  fragment  to  shore 
against  the  ruins:  the  Mutability  Cantos  and  the  final,  per¬ 
sonal  stanzas.  They  resolve  for  us  the  problem  of  the  idealizing 
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poet  who  had  ceased  to  idealize  merely.  The  flux  of  the  world, 
its  unperfectability,  its  corruption  and  decay  and  the  transitori¬ 
ness  of  human  life  are  all  aspects  of  that  immense  variety  of 
life  that  Spenser  was  so  aware  of  and  which  his  poem,  among 
other  things,  so  well  depicts.  How  to  reconcile  the  alluring 
variousness  of  the  mortal  world  with  its  instability  and  imper¬ 
fection?  It  is  the  dilemma  that  always  confronts  the  religious 
writer  who  enjoys  and  loves  life.  Chaucer  made  several 
attempts  to  untease  the  dilemma;  unsuccessfully  in  The  Parle- 
ment  of  Foules  in  which  he  dodges  the  issue  in  inventing  the 
parliament;  successfully  in  the  palinode  to  Troilus  and  Criseyde. 
Spenser  triumphantly  makes  use  of  Chaucer’s  Nature  and 
Chaucer’s  debat  in  the  Mutability  Cantos  with  which,  at  the 
end,  he  concluded  his  poem.  All  the  paradoxes  and  antitheses 
which  the  poem  rehearses,  the  perfect  and  the  imperfect,  the 
real  and  the  illusory,  the  ideal  and  the  actual,  good  and  evil, 
fertility  and  sterility,  happiness  and  misery,  are  resolved  in 
Nature’s  brief  reply  to  Mutabilitie.  Her  judgment  is  picked 
up  by  Spenser  in  the  two  separate  stanzas,  his  personal  envois 
and  he  thinks 

Of  that  same  time  when  no  more  Change  shall  be 
But  stedfast  rest  of  all  things  firmely  stayd 
Vpon  the  pillours  of  Eternity, 

That  is  contrayr  to  Mutabilitie'. 

For,  all  that  moueth,  doth  in  Change  delight: 

But  thence-forth  all  shall  rest  eternally 
With  Him  that  is  the  God  of  Sabbaoth  hight: 

O  that  great  Sabbaoth  God,  graunt  me  that  Sabaoths  sight. 

Professor  Arthos  writes  well  about  this,  but  with  his  usual 
wrong  emphasis  on  the  absoluteness  of  Spenser’s  intention  and 
on  the  unity  which  he  thinks  it  gives  the  poem.  I  believe  it  is 
justiflable  to  follow  him  some  part  of  his  way,  and  to  accept  the 
[  fact  that  unity  is  cast  over  the  poem  by  the  changes  in  its 

1  method  and  purpose  from  Book  Five  onwards,  when  the  poet 

I  of  the  ideal,  troubled  as  he  grows  older  by  the  harshness  of 
;  reality  and  the  imperfectability  of  the  world,  is  able  at  the  end 
to  see  that  reality  itself  as  a  transitory  aspect  of  God’s  immut- 
;  able  inscrutable  purpose.  The  Faerie  Queeru  is,  among  many 
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other  things,  a  clear  record  (initially  no  doubt  a  subconscious 
one)  of  the  growth  of  such  a  conviction  in  the  poet’s  mind. 
So  the  poem  at  its  end  becomes  the  most  religious  of  all  poems, 
as  the  envoi  is  the  most  heartfelt  of  all  such  personal  utterances. 
And  with  it,  I  believe,  Spenser  signed  himself  off.  The  original 
conception  of  the  poem  had  changed  and  changed  again.  In 
six  books  Spenser  found  he  had  said  almost  all  he  wanted  to 
say.  The  two  cantos  of  Mutability  and  the  envoi  tacitly  declare 
that  the  work  is  concluded. 

If  this  is  acknowledged  it  is  clear  that  The  Faerie  Qiuene 
is  a  greater,  more  enthralling,  more  important  poem  than  they 
think  who  like  it  for  its  beauty  or  its  pageantry  or  its  idealism 
or  its  stories,  and  of  course  than  they  think  who  find  it  tediously 
unreal,  fantastic  and  remote  from  life.  And  it  is  also  perhaps  a 
more  fascinating  poem,  for  the  slow  emergence  of  the  personal 
and  subjective  out  of  the  ideal  and  objective,  than  Professor 
Arthos  thinks,  who  sees  it  all  from  the  beginning  as  heartfelt, 
intended,  unified,  subjective.  If  it  be  as  the  author  of  this  book 
urges,  then  indeed  it  would  seem  as  if  Spenser  trod 

...  an  endlesse  trace,  withouten  guyde. 

Or  good  direction,  how  to  enter  in. 

Or  how  to  issue  forth  in  waies  untryde 

since  Professor  Arthos  does  not  demonstrate  that  the  poem  is 
‘integrally  conceived’  as  he  claims.  I  believe,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  Spenser  finally  wrought  a  unity  of  statement  out  of 
disparate  aims  and  elements,  finding,  towards  the  end,  a  guide 
and  good  direction  how  to  issue  forth,  in  the  idea  of  ‘stedfast 
rest  of  all  things  firmly  stayd 

Vpon  the  pillours  of  Eternity’. 

P.  C.  Bayley 
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THE  REVIEW  OF  ENGLISH  STUDIES 

I 

IF  I  had  still  been  the  editor  of  R.E.S.,  I  should  have  read  Mr. 
Bateson’s  strictures  in  the  April  number  of  Essays  in  Criticism 
with  the  same  interest  which  I  now  hold,  but  I  might  have  felt 
precluded  from  replying.  From  ‘retirement’  I  can  speak  more 
freely,  though  I  must  restrict  myself  to  the  years  when  I  was 
in  charge.  Indeed  I  suspect  that  I  am  the  only  one  who  is 
willing  to  speak  or  who  can  speak  at  all.  McKerrow  is  dead, 
and  though  James  Sutherland  is  very  much  alive,  his  extremely 
skilful  conduct  of  the  journal  was  restricted  by  wartime  condi¬ 
tions.  If  there  is  criticism  of  R.E.S.,  I  must  bear  the  brunt  of  it, 
therefore.  The  distinguished  members  of  the  advisory  panel 
are  in  no  way  concerned;  for  though  they  generously  gave  their 
time  in  commenting  on  articles  which  I  submitted  to  them, 
they  did  not  act  unless  I  asked  them  to  act.  1  was  at  liberty  to 
consult  them  or  not  as  I  pleased. 

I  agree  entirely  that  a  learned  profession  can  be  presumed 
to  get  the  technical  journals  that  it  deserves,  in  the  sense  that 
most  editors  do  not  commission  articles,  but  make  a  selection 
from  those  which  they  receive,  representing  the  types  of  work 
being  done  in  this  and  other  countries.  As  an  editor,  I  con¬ 
formed  more  or  less  to  type.  In  making  a  selection,  I  could 
scarcely  avoid  indicating  a  personal  taste  for  some  types  of 
I  investigation  rather  than  others,  and  for  some  periods  and  some 
!  writers  rather  than  others;  in  this  way  an  editor  may  possibly 
exert  some  influence  upon  what  work  is  done.  Yet  if  ‘sources, 
influences,  attributions,  and  unpublished  documents’  were  the 
staple  diet  I  offered,  it  was  because  these  remain  the  principal 
activities.  Though  these  activities  are  traditional,  however, 
they  are  not  necessarily  exhausted.  Mr.  Bateson  has  rightly 
pointed  to  F.  T.  Prince’s  ‘The  Influence  of  Tasso  and  Della 
Casa  on  Milton’s  Diction’  (July  1949)  as  a  model  of  its  kind. 
I  should  feel  inclined  to  add  that  it  was  not  an  end  in  itself, 
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but  a  beginning.  I  should  make  a  similar  claim  for  Benjamin 
Boyce’s  ‘Samuel  Johnson’s  Criticism  of  Pope’  (January  1954), 
and  also  for  W.  H.  G.  Armytage’s  presentation  of  newly  dis¬ 
covered  letters  from  Matthew  Arnold  (October  1947;  July 
1949;  October  1953),  though  for  a  different  reason  in  that 
they  indicate  an  important  gap  in  the  texts  upon  which  we  all 
must  work?  Similarly,  such  ‘rediscoveries’  as  Phyllis  Hodgson’s 
‘Ignorancia  SacerdotunC  (January  1948)  and  T.  W.  Blench’s 
‘John  Langland  and  Roger  Edgeworth’  (April  1954)  seem  to 
me  to  indicate  profitable  fields  of  study  as  yet  insufficiently 
developed.  In  publishing  these  and  many  other  articles  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  R.E.S.  gave  encouragement  to  traditional 
studies. 

But  the  range  has  been  wider  than  that.  Mr.  Bateson 
mentions  two  articles  ‘which  might  be  generalized  into  a 
research  method  applicable  to  other  literary  problems  or  situa¬ 
tions’.  Articles  of  this  type  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  any 
journal,  but  in  fact  they  do  not  stand  alone  in  R.E.S.,  as  Helgc 
Kokeritz’s  ‘Five  Shakespeare  Notes’  (October  1947)  and 
Bogislav  von  Lindheim’s  ‘OE  Dream  and  its  subsequent 
Development’  (July  1949)  bear  witness.  He  also  mentions  a 
few  ‘well-informed  critical  essays’.  An  editor  has  ample 
opportunity  of  publishing  critical  essays  which  fall  short  of  very 
good,  but  none  date  so  rapidly;  perhaps  that  is  a  factor  in  the 
mortality  of  ‘little  reviews’.  If  therefore  the  list  Mr.  Bateson 
makes  could  not  be  greatly  extended,  it  is  partly  because  the 
capacity  for  writing  such  essays  is  exceptional,  and  partly 
because  those  who  have  the  gift  do  not  frequently  exercise  it. 
Good  critics  seem  to  be  rarer  than  good  poets.  Even  so,  the 
reassessments  of  major  figures  and  major  works  have  not  been 
quite  so  lonely  as  he  makes  out.  I  think  he  has  overlooked 
T.  M.  Gang’s  ‘Approaches  to  Beowulf'  (January  1952)  and 
Janet  Spens’s  ‘A  Study  of  Keats’s  “Ode  to  a  Nightingale”  ’ 
(July  1952);  and  there  have  been  several,  such  as  Roger 
Sharrock’s  ‘Spiritual  Autobiography  in  The  Pilgrim's  Progress', 
which  have  dealt  with  important  aspects  of  major  works; 
and  others  which  have  looked  afresh  at  important  problems, 
such  as  Alice  Walker’s  ‘The  Textual  Problem  of  Hamlet'. 
A  Reconsideration’  (October  1951),  or  which  have  attempted 
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the  kind  of  survey  Mr.  Bateson  suggests,  such  as  S.  L.  Bethell’s 
‘Shakespeare’s  Actors’  (July  1950).  All  these,  and  many  more, 
seem  to  me  to  discuss  what  he  has  found  lacking,  that  is, 
topics  of  general  interest  amongst  students  of  English  literature. 
But  I  am  also  inclined  to  champion  the  more  recondite  topics. 

I  do  not  much  respect  the  reader  who  could  not  enjoy  treading 
such  a  by-way  of  colonial  history  as  Donald  Cornu  explored  in 
‘The  Historical  Authenticity  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  “Speaking  Cat”  ’ 
(October  1951)  or  who  could  fail  to  appreciate  the  masterly 
handling  of  evidence  on  an  abstruse  subject  in  Norman  Davis’s 
‘A  Paston  Hand’  (July  1952). 

I  should  certainly  like  to  have  published  more  surveys  of 
the  state  of  our  knowledge  in  different  fields  of  study.  Such 
surveys  will  probably  not  be  written  unless  they  are  com¬ 
missioned;  but  alas,  the  requests  I  made  for  these,  and  for 
some  other  types  of  article,  received  no  response.  In  practice, 
therefore,  I  made  my  selection  from  the  articles  which  reached 
me  unsolicited,  and  from  those  of  whose  existence  I  had  some 
fore-knowledge  and  which  I  endeavoured  to  secure.  By  and 
large  they  seem  to  me  to  reflect  a  healthy  state  in  English 
studies. 

The  review  of  new  books  is  one  of  the  most  imjxirtant  func¬ 
tions  of  a  learned  journal,  and  no  journal  in  our  field  of  studies 
devotes  so  much  space  to  this  work  as  R.E.S.  This  was  a  tradi¬ 
tion  of  which  I  was  very  proud  —  I  have  reason  to  think  that 
the  present  editors  are  equally  proud  —  and  I  am  glad  to  learn 
that  in  a  general  way  Mr.  Bateson  approves  of  this  section. 
His  complaint  is  one  of  neglect  rather  than  one  of  performance. 
But  I  wonder  whether  he  recognizes  the  difficulties.  Many 
more  books  reach  the  editor  than  can  ever  Le  reviewed  in  the 
space  available;  but  even  so,  not  every  publisher  sends  all 
relevant  books  on  his  list,  and  some  have  refused  to  send  a  copy 
when  requested.  Furthermore,  some  reviewers  (a  small 
minority)  have  been  known  to  accept  a  book  but  not  to  review 
it;  and  others  have  been  so  dilatory,  that  when  the  review 
arrived,  it  was  too  late  for  consideration  by  even  a  quarterly 
journal.  In  the  event,  the  books  reviewed  aad  the  space 
allotted  is  necessarily  somewhat  haphazard:  a  few  omissions, 
however  notable,  should  not  cause  any  surprise.  I  frequently 
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toyed  with  the  notion  of  a  whole  number  devoted  to  reviews. 
Though  I  could  never  reconcile  this  with  my  sense  of  respond- 
bility  to  other  contributors,  I  still  think  that  there  is  a  place  for 
a  journal  in  English  studies  which  would  follow  the  pattern  of 
the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  and  devote  itself  entirely  to 
reviewing. 

At  the  end  of  his  article  Mr.  Bateson  remarks,  ‘within  their 
own  conventions  .  .  .  many  of  the  articles  and  most  of  the 
reviews  in  R.E.S.  could  hardly  be  better’.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
note  of  reservation  in  his  praise.  If  I  am  incapable  of  appreciat¬ 
ing  it,  that  is  no  doubt  because  I  am  a  traditionalist,  unable  to 
see  that  the  ideal  of  scholarship  which  I  attempted  to  uphold 
was  either  narrower  or  less  humane  than  the  ideal  of  Essays  in 
Criticism. 

John  Butt 


II 

I  am  grateful  to  John  Butt  for  these  eminently  sensible  com¬ 
ments,  and  even  more  perhaps  for  the  conciliatory  tone  of 
voice  in  which  they  are  phrased.  By  all  means  let  us  agree  to 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable  about  it.  It  would  be 
absurd  for  either  R.E.S.  or  E.  in  C.  to  claim  a  monopoly  <rf 
literary  truth.  But  if  there  is  to  be  an  agreement  to  differ,  we 
must  be  clear  what  we  are  differing  about.  The  case  against 
R.E.S.,  as  I  tried  to  present  it  in  our  April  issue,  is  one  of  prin¬ 
ciple,  as  I  see  it,  rather  than  practice,  and  Professor  Butt- 
by  concentrating  on  certain  malpractices  I  alleged  against 
R.E.S.  and  showing  that  there  are  excuses  for  them  as  well 
as  more  exceptions  to  them  than  I  had  picked  out  —  gives  me 
the  impression,  perhaps  unfairly,  of  almost  shutting  his  eyes 
to  what  I  have  suggested  is  radically  wrong  both  with  R.E.S. 
and  with  English  studies  generally.  The  ‘atomism’,  ‘anti- 
quarianism’,  ‘anti-intellectualism’  (three  words  for  what  is 
essentially  the  same  defect)  is  not  something  that  can  just  be 
shrugged  off.  Traditionalists  or  non-traditionalists  we  are  all 
involved. 

The  immediate  problem  —  for  E.  in  C.  as  for  R.E.S.  —  is  that 
there  are  far  too  many  books  and  articles  already  in  existena 
about  English  literature  and  that  they  are  multiplying  far  too 
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rapidly.  As  it  happens,  the  rate  of  multiplication  can  now  be 
demonstrated  statistically.  A  first  Supplement  to  The  Cam¬ 
bridge  Bibliography  of  English  Literature,  excellently  edited  by 
George  Watson,  is  about  to  be  published  by  the  Cambridge 
University  Press.  Unlike  its  parent  the  Supplement  is  entirely 
confined  to  secondary,  material  that  is,  to  the  more  important 
editions  of  and  books  and  articles  about  pre-twentieth-century 
English  literature  that  have  appeared  between  1935  and  1955. 
And  it  runs  to  560  double-column  pages!  In  the  original 
CBEL  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  3013  pages  (excluding  the 
index)  was  taken  up  with  similar  secondary  material  —  which 
means  that  in  spite  of  the  diversion  of  a  World  War,  the  twenty 
years  from  1935  have  increased  the  supply  of  our  editions  and 
commentaries  by  well  over  70  per  cent.  Or,  to  put  it  another  way, 
the  ratio  between  English  texts  and  modem  editions  and  com¬ 
mentaries  on  them,  which  was  about  three  to  one  in  the  1930s, 
is  now  less  than  two  to  one. 

Willy-nilly,  in  spite  of  our  modem  critical  principles  (which 
demand  a  continuous  balance  between  generality  and  particu¬ 
larity),  an  intensifying  specialization  is  being  forced  upon  us. 
Except  in  our  own  little  nooks  and  crannies  it  is  becoming 
physically  impossible  for  even  the  most  conscientious  scholar 
to  ‘keep  up’.  There  are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  the  day. 
Worse  still,  most  of  our  reading  hours  must  now  go  to  the  new 
commentaries  instead  of  to  the  literature  itself.  Shakespeare 
cannot  write  any  more  plays,  but  every  year  there  are  more  and 
more  writers  about  Shakespeare.  And  unfortunately,  as  things 
»rc,  a  great  many  of  them  cannot  be  neglected.  There  are 
nuggets  in  those  grisly  regions.  Like  the  R.E.S.  articles  of  the 
McKerrow  dispensation  we  must  yawn  our  way  through  them. 

In  my  opinion  —  and  I  suspect  that  Professor  Butt  would  not 
contradict  me  —  English  studies  are  now  approaching  a  crisis. 
The  Gordian  knot  of ‘Eng.  Lit.’,  which  cannot  be  untied,  must 
be  cut.  And  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  I  suggest,  is  to  think 
out  logically  and  mthlessly  the  nature  of  literary  history  — 
by  which  I  mean  the  network  of  causal  relationships  in  time 
;  which  connect  specific  literary  works  (major  or  minor,  earlier 
or  later)  with  one  another.  Whatever  studies  fall  outside,  such  a 
j  definition  must  in  future  be  relegated  to  the  works  of  reference, 
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the  biblia  abiblia  that  are  consulted  and  not  read.  At  present 
many  R.E.S.  articles  —  and  therefore  a  posteriori  most  of  those 
in  the  other  learned  journals  too  —  are  potential  contributions 
to  a  work  of  reference  disguised  as  literary  history.  The  reader 
discovers,  when  he  gets  to  the  end  of  the  article,  that  it  con¬ 
tains  a  number  of  new  facts  or  references  that  he  might  well 
find  useful,  if  he  should  be  engaged  in  writing  the  detailed 
history  of  a  certain  literary  area.  But  he  isn’t,  and  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  he  ever  will  be.  What  he  had  hoped  to  find  (hope 
springs  eternal!)  is  not  some  of  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
literary  history  can  be  composed,  but  literary  history  itself. 

The  difference  is  a  difference  of  kind.  Literary  history,  like 
the  literary  criticism  of  which  it  is  the  necessary  complement, 
is  written  in  prose,  with  beginnings,  middles  and  ends;  and  the 
better  the  prose  the  better  the  history.  Such  books  and  articles 
are  ends  in  themselves.  But  the  isolated  facts  turned  up  by 
‘research’  are  means,  not  ends,  and  if  they  are  to  have  a  useful 
purpose  the  mode  of  their  organization  and  presentation  must 
be  governed  by  the  particular  literary-historical  end  they 
propose  to  serve.  Generally  speaking,  tabulation  is  their  proper 
medium  rather  than  discursive  prose.  Generally  speaking, 
most  learned  articles  would  be  enormously  improved  if  their 
contents  were  presented  as  lists  or  tables.  The  reader  would 
then  see  at  a  glance  the  kind  of  information  they  contained 
and  the  degree  of  its  completeness  —  and  the  hours  of  grinding 
through  incompetent  prose  he  would  thus  save  might  enable 
him  to  make  a  start  on  those  unread  classics  that  hang  like 
millstones  round  every  scholar’s  literary  conscience. 

But  a  reform  of  the  means  pre-supposes  a  knowledge,  how¬ 
ever  fumbling  and  incomplete,  of  the  ends.  Until  R.E.S.— 
editors,  ex-editors,  advisory  panel,  reviewers,  contributors,  old 
Uncle  Sir  Walter  and  all  —  shows  a  greater  awareness  of  the 
nature  and  function  of  the  English  studies  it  professes  to 
review.  Professor  Butt  must  forgive  me  if  I  continue  to  shake  a 
friendly  but  sceptical  head.  Life  is  so  short,  and  learned  articles 
(it  is  apparently  the  nature  of  the  beast)  are  so  damnably  long. 

F.  W.  Bateson 
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1, 


ent  MR.  EMPSON  AND  THE  FIRE  SERMON 

use 

oru  THOUGH  grateful  to  Mr.  Rodway  for  his  appreciative 
der  review  of  my  Collected  Poems,  I  feel  I  ought  to  answer  his 
on-  query  about  the  version  of  the  Fire  Sermon  put  at  the  start.  I 
v'ell  thought  I  made  an  earnest  and  patient  effort  to  explain  myself 
led  at  the  poetry-reading  he  mentions,  but  with  the  quaint  rigour 
lost  of  the  modem  young  he  presumes  I  was  trying  to  cheat  — 
ope  ‘somebody’s  leg  was  being  pulled’. 

ich  Like  many  others  about  thirty  years  ago,  I  looked  up  the 
Fire  Sermon  (recorded  in  Ceylon  as  one  of  the  first  sermons  of 
like  the  Buddha,  given  soon  after  he  had  decided  that  it  was  just 

:nt,  possible  to  make  himself  understood)  because  of  Mr.  Eliot’s 

the  Waste  Land.  With  all  the  repetitions  it  takes  about  ten  minutes, 

cles  and  the  experience  is  rather  like  having  a  steam-roller  go  over 

by  you;  but  I  had  to  select  details  from  three  or  four  translations 

eful  before  I  could  get  a  version  which  would  bear  so  much  repeat- 

lust  ing.  Afterwards,  while  in  the  East,  I  came  to  admire  Buddhism 

hey  a  good  deal  more;  I  have  written  a  book  about  the  statues,  which 

per  has  been  lost,  after  a  lot  of  travel  in  pursuit  of  them.  So  it  did 

ing,  not  seem  to  me  odd,  for  an  omnibus  volume,  to  reprint  this 

leir  version  of  the  Fire  Sermon  from  the  start  of  my  first  book  of 

uld  poetry;  somebody  might  even  find  it  convenient, 
ned  I  was  shocked,  at  the  reading  mentioned  by  Mr.  Rodway, 
ling  to  gather  from  some  questions  that  my  book  might  be  used  to 

ible  support  the  current  religious  revival,  and  I  said  that,  if  a  son 

like  of  mine  wanted  to  become  a  Buddhist  monk,  I  would  beg  him 

not  to.  This  felt  to  me  very  unlike  pulling  anybody’s  leg, 
ow-  however  low-minded  it  may  appear  to  neo-Christians.  Of 

>.  —  course  I  think  Buddhism  much  better  than  Christianity, 

old  because  it  managed  to  get  away  from  the  neolithic  craving  to 

the  gloat  over  human  sacrifice;  but  even  so  I  feel  that  it  should  be 

1  to  applied  cautiously,  like  the  new  wonder-drugs, 

ie  a  The  Fire  Sermon  itself  is  unlike  most  of  Buddhism,  and 
cles  leaves  Christianity  far  behind,  in  maintaining  that  all  existence 

ig.  as  such,  even  in  the  highest  heaven,  is  inherently  evil.  Such  is 

N  the  great  interest  of  it;  but  I  think  this  all-embracing  hatred 

commonly  attracts  only  bad  characters;  and,  to  do  Mr.  Eliot 
justice,  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  explicitly  stated  in  his  devotional 
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verse.  There  is  a  fine  article  by  George  Orwell  on  Gandhi, 
saying  what  a  clean  smell  Gandhi  left  behind  him,  but  also 
saying  that  common  men  do  not  (as  the  religious  like  to  pre¬ 
sume)  simply  fail  to  become  saints;  when  they  understand  the 
issue,  they  often  feel  it  would  be  morally  wrong  to  become  a 
saint  —  especially  as  not  loving  one  person  more  than  another. 
I  am  glad  Mr.  Rodway  recognized  that  my  verse  sometimes 
tries  to  bring  out  these  very  sharp  contrasts  between  one  and 
another  of  our  accepted  moral  beliefs;  it  is  much  pleasanter 
than  being  thought  a  Parnassian  fribble,  as  for  example  by 
Mr.  Enright  in  your  previous  number.  But,  all  the  same,  when 
I  mention  fire  in  my  verse  I  mean  it  to  have  the  usual  confused 
background  of  ideas,  not  (as  Mr.  Rodway  thinks)  the  specific 
and  raging  dogma  of  the  Fire  Sermon.  I  can  be  sure  of  this 
because,  though  I  probably  never  thought  about  the  Fire 
Sermon  when  writing  or  revising,  I  had  already  decided  that  I 
thought  its  doctrine  wrong,  though  fascinating  and  in  a  way 
intelligible.  You  might  say  that  it  is  present  as  one  extreme  of 
the  range  of  human  thought,  because  the  poetry  often  tries  to 
take  the  position  ‘what  I  am  saying  is  admitted  to  be  true, 
though  people  look  at  it  in  so  many  different  ways’;  but  even  so 
it  is  pretty  remote,  and  not  appealed  to. 

William  Empson 


THE  REVENGER’S  TRAGEDY 

I 

IN  his  essay  on  The  Revenger's  Tragedy  {Essays  in  Criticism,  VI, 
il,  1 3 1- 143),  Mr.  John  Peter  rightly  seeks  to  vindicate  Tourneur 
from  charges  of  general  cynicism;  but  he  proposes  an  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  play  which  underestimates  the  moral  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  found  there. 

He  proves  that  when  Tourneur  discusses  sensuality  and 
covetousness  his  moral  attitudes  are  orthodox:  for  Vendice,  as 
Piato,  does  not  say  what  either  Vendice  or  Tourneur  thinks 
but  the  direct  opposite,  a  fact  which  plainly  emerges  both  from 
the  implications  of  the  imagery  and  from  the  explicit  comment 
of  the  asides.  (This  point  is  confirmed  by  L.  G.  Salingar’s 
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article,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Peter,  in  which  the  imagery  is  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail.) 

What  he  does  not  prove,  but  only  strongly  asserts,  is  that  we 
should  recognize  ‘reservations’  about  Vendice  and  Hippolito’s 
revengefulness,  and  should  accordingly  recognize,  in  their 
condemnation  by  Antonio  at  the  end,  ‘the  inevitability  and 
fitness  of  this  final  twist’  which  ‘grows  out  naturally  from  the 
whole  ethos  of  the  play  and  itself  contributes  to  it’. 

Is  this  assertion  supported  by  the  play? 

In  presenting  their  ferocious  revenge,  Tourneur  does  not  use 
methods  similar  to  those  used  in  displaying  the  gross  wickedness 
of  the  Duke  and  his  family,  and  the  evil  frailty  of  Gratiana. 
There  can  be  no  explicit  comment  in  the  ‘revenge’  scenes,  of 
course,  since  there  is  no  impartial  observer  present.  But 
neither  is  there  any  implied  criticism,  in  the  poetry,  of  their 
actions.  Instead,  all  the  emphasis  is  on  the  ptoetic  justice 
executed  by  the  revengers  (the  teeth  and  tongue  of  the  sensualist 
are  consumed  with  poison;  ‘Nay,  Heaven  is  just;  scorns  are  the 
hire  of  scorns’;  ‘When  the  bad  bleeds,  then  is  the  tragedy  good’: 
III,  iv,  Mermaid  edn.  Webster  and  Tourneur)  and  on  Heaven’s 
apparent  approval  (‘When  thunder  claps,  heaven  likes  the 
tragedy’:  V,  iii).  There  is  no  need  to  dwell  on  the  relish  with 
which  the  revengers  applaud  their  own  cruelty  and  cunning, 
since  Mr.  Peter  stresses  this.  It  seems,  however,  that  the 
audience  too  is  invited  to  applaud  (see  particularly  the  comic 
dramatic-irony  when  the  Duke’s  body  is  discovered) ;  and  it  is 
worth  noting  that  the  ‘silkworm’  speech  (obviously  a  piece  of 
‘earnest’  writing)  has  a  context  in  which  Vendice  is  upholding 
his  revengeful  plans: 

I 

And  now  methinks  I  could  e’en  chide  myself 
For  doating  on  her  beauty,  though  her  death 
Shall  be  revenged  after  no  common  action. 

Does  the  silkworm  .  .  .  etc.  (Ill,  iv) 

(The  audience  is  to  relish  the  ‘no  common  action’.) 

If  Vendice  and  HippoUto  are  to  be  condemned  on  moral 
grounds  as  revengers,  we  might  expect  indications  of  this  in 
Antonio’s  sentence  passed  on  them;  but  his  words  in  the  final 
scene  do  not  support  Mr.  Peter’s  view  of  the  play.  Though  his 
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last  line,  ‘Pray  Heaven  their  blood  may  wash  away  all  treason’, 
smacks  of  disinterested  public  zeal,  his  reason  for  ordering  their 
execution  is  pointedly  selfish; 


Away  with  ’em:  such  an  old  man  as  he! 

You,  that  would  murder  him,  would  murder  me. 


The  brisk  and  balanced  couplet,  stressing  also  the  Duke’s  age 
and  completely  ignoring  his  wickedness,  draws  our  surprised 
attention.  Further,  to  increase  our  surprise,  Antonio  has 
earlier  been  represented  as  joining  with  Hippolito  and  other 
revengers,  accepting  their  vow  to  secure  justice  for  his  own 
wrongs,  by  violence  if  need  be  (‘Kind  gentlemen,  I  thank  you 
in  mine  ire’;  I,  iv);  while  he  has  recognized  (V,  iii,  shortly 
before  the  couplet  just  quoted)  that  the  ‘death  on  death’  in  the 
Duke’s  family  proves  that  ‘just  is  the  law  above’. 

The  behaviour  of  the  condemned  revengers  is  equally  out  of 
accord  with  Mr.  Peter’s  reading.  The  context  of  his  argument 
in  which  he  quotes  some  of  Vendice’s  closing  remarks  seems  to 
suggest  that  ‘Tis  time  to  die,  when  we’re  ourselves  our  foes’ 
marks  a  moral  recognition,  on  Vendice’s  part,  of  his  sin.  But 
in  Tourneur’s  own  context  I  doubt  whether  Vendice  is  doing 
more  than  recognize  that  he  has  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag; 
compare  his  reminder  to  the  audience  of  Piato’s  ‘knavish 
sentence’,  now  neatly  and  theatrically  proved  true. 

It  is,  of  course,  certain  that  Tourneur  (and  his  audience)  was 
well  aware  of  the  Christian  recommendation  not  to  return  evil 
for  evil;  but  neither  Tourneur  nor  Mr.  Peter  furnishes  evidence 
for  finding  here  the  solution  to  the  final  scene  and  to  the  play. 
It  is  probable  that  Tourneur  has  found  the  usual  difficulty  of 
revenge-play  writers  in  trying  to  combine  the  pagan  revenge- 
ethic  and  a  hero  with  whom  the  seventeenth-century  audience 
can  have  some  moral  sympathy;  and  (again  as  usual)  Tour¬ 
neur’s  hero  cannot  be  allowed  to  live  on  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  deed  —  compare  Kyd’s  Hieronimo,  also  revenging  crimes 
he  has  suffered,  and  engaging  sympathy  as  a  cunning  strategist. 
Instead  of  condemning  him  for  doing  what  the  whole  of  the  play 
has  represented  as  his  duty,  the  author  takes  refuge  in  the 
hero’s  self-satisfaction  in  the  deed  and  in  his  stoical  acceptance 
of  his  fate.  Vendice,  for  all  his  surprise  at  Antonio’s  volte-face. 
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makes  no  protest;  to  his  boast  of  murdering  the  Duke  he  adds 
another  of  murdering  Lussurioso;  and  his  triumphant 

we  have  enough, 

I’faith,  we’re  well,  our  mother  turned,  our  sister  true. 

We  die  after  a  nest  of  dukes.  Adieu! 

exactly  parallels  Ludovico’s  ‘I  do  glory  yet/That  I  can  call  this 
act  mine  own  ...  I  limned  this  night-piece  and  it  was  my 
best’  in  The  White  Devil,  or  Vasques’s  departing  boast  in  'Tis 
Pity  She^s  A  Whore. 

T.  W.  Craik 


II 

Mr.  Craik  apparently  agrees  that  Tourneur  is  not  a  cynic, 
which  is  encouraging  and  as  much  as  my  excerpt  hoped  to 
establish.  Less  encouragingly,  he  sees  little  difference  between 
Tourneur  and  a  dramatist  like  Webster  or  Marston.  With 
his  criticism  of  my  interpretation  of  the  play’s  conclusion  he 
has  me  at  a  disadvantage  since  to  ask  him  to  read  my  book, 
where  this  interpretation  is  less  summarily  dealt  with,  must 
relish  of  immodesty.  His  note  raises  a  number  of  points;  I 
must  confine  myself  to  three  of  them. 

(i)  He  feels  Tourneur’s  poetry  supplies  no  condemnation  of 
Vindice.  One  could  pioint  to  Vindice’s  characterization  of 
Hipp>olito  and  himself  as  ‘Villaines’  and  ‘knaues’  (III,  v,  200 
and  205),  but  it  is  enough  to  point  to  the  tone  of  the  dialogue, 
and  to  the  action.  Hippolito  stamping  on  the  old  lecher  and 
nailing  down  his  tongue  with  a  dagger,  Vindice  suggesting 
they  tear  up  his  lids  ‘And  make  his  eyes  like  Comets  shine 
through  bloud’  —  does  this  need  further  comment,  implicit  or 
explicit?  If  it  does,  what  better  comment  could  there  be  than 
their  final  arrest?  In  another  place,  when  he  hears  that  the 
presence  of  some  attendants  makes  Lussurioso’s  murder 
impolitic,  Vindice  says: 

Ah  the  fly-flop  of  vengeance  beate  ’em  to  peeces;  here 
was  the  sweetest  occasion,  the  fittest  houre,  to  haue  made 
my  reueng  familiar  with  him,  show  him  the  body  of  the 
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Duke  his  father,  and  how  quaintly  hee  died  like  a  Politi- 
tian  in  hugger-mugger,  made  no  man  acquainted  with  it, 
and  in  Catastrophe  slaine  him  ouer  his  fathers  brest,  and 
oh  I’me  mad  to  loose  such  a  sweete  opportunity. 

(V,  i,  13-18) 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  suppose  that  the  author  of  The  Trans¬ 
formed  Metamorphosis  and  The  Atheist's  Tragedy  meant  this  non¬ 
committally,  or  mistook  its  effect  upon  his  audience. 

(2)  Lord  Antonio’s  ‘Ire’  in  I,  iv,  is  actually  grief  and  out¬ 
raged  virtue,  and  it  has  had  no  time  to  cool.  Inevitably  he  is 
grateful  for  Hippolito’s  vow  to  see  justice  done,  and  if  necessary 
to  enforce  it.  Surely  this  doesn’t  oblige  him,  four  acts  later, 
when  he  is  himself  the  ruler  of  the  state,  to  condone  murder  and 
treason?  His  treatment  of  the  ‘fourth  man’,  just  before  Vin- 
dice’s  confession,  sufficiently  indicates  his  attitude  towards  such 
crimes. 

(3)  I  did  not  think  I  had  suggested  any  moral  recognition, 
on  Vindice’s  part,  of  his  sin.  All  I  wished  to  suggest  was  that 
Tourneur  would  not  have  punished  the  brothers  if  they’d 
seemed  to  him  innocent.  To  condemn  a  man  to  death  is, 
after  all,  as  effective  a  condemnation  of  him  as  any  form  of 
words  could  be.  Mr.  Craik’s  demand  that  Vindice’s  actions 
should  be  commented  upon  through  the  imagery  seems  no 
more  reasonable  than  the  demand  of  a  recent  American  critic 
{S.P.,  LI,  204)  that  D’Amville’s  atheism  should  be  verbally 
refuted  in  The  Atheist's  Tragedy.  The  falling  axe  in  that  play, 
the  arrest  and  execution  in  this,  are  surely  enough,  and 
decidedly  more  dramatic. 

John  Peter 

‘TABLE  OF  GREENE  FIELDS’  EXPLAINED 

THEOBALD’S  ‘*a  babbled’  continues  to  call  forth  its  admirers 
and  doubters.  Mr.  Ernest  Schanzer,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Journal  (January  1956),  has  upheld  what  may  be  called  the 
orthodox  view,  describing  the  emendation  as  ‘inspired’  and 
stressing  its  supposed  felicity.  Miss  Hilda  M.  Hulme,  in  the 
same  issue,  has  suggested  that  perhaps  no  emendation  is  neces- 
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I  sary  —  that  we  can  justifiably  read  ‘on’  for  ‘and’  in  the  passage 
•for  his  Nose  was  as  sharpe  as  a  Pen,  and  a  Table  of  greene 
fields’  {Hen.  V,  II,  iii,  1 7)  and  thus  manage  to  retain  ‘table’  as  a 
noun,  thereby  keeping  to  the  grammar  of  the  Folio  text. 

Miss  Hulme  seems  to  me  to  be  on  the  right  track.  However, 
when  she  attempts  to  interpret  the  Folio  version  she  can  do  no 
better  than  to  conjecture,  ‘The  pen  is  a  device  on  a  coat-of-arms, 
the  field  vert?’  and  to  wonder  if  ‘some  contemporary  reference 
to  an  actual  coat-of-arms’  was  intended.  She  readily  admits, 
‘Diligence  can  only  echo  the  question’.  I  believe  that  this 
interpretation  will  not  carry  conviction  to  many  persons,  even 
as  similar  suggestions  have  failed  to  win  acceptance  in  the  past. 
In  the  early  days  of  Shakespearean  textual  criticism,  for 
example,  Malone  considered  the  possibility  of  keeping  ‘table’ 
and  reading  ‘on’  in  place  of  ‘and’;  however,  in  seeking  to 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  Folio  line,  he  could  only  suggest, 
‘A  pen  may  have  been  used  for  a  pinfold,  and  a  table  for  a 
picture’  {The  Plays  and  Poems  of  William  Shakespeare  [Dublin, 
1794],  VIII,  396«).  The  resulting  figure  was  far-fetched  and 
trivial,  and  Malone  did  not  himself  think  well  enough  of  it  to 
displace  ‘’a  babbled’  from  his  text.  Miss  Hulme’s  hypothetical 
coat-of-arms  likewise  does  not  seem  sufficiently  probable  to  be 
taken  as  a  final  solution;  but  then,  if  I  understand  correctly, 
her  interpretation  is  put  forward  only  tentatively,  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  possibility  of  making  at  least  some  sense  of  the  un¬ 
emended  reading. 

I  believe  most  readers  and  critics  will  be  willing  to  abandon 
Theobald’s  emendation  in  favour  of  the  original  Folio  wording 
only  when  the  latter  can  be  so  explained  that  it  is  not  only 
meaningful  in  itself  but  also  distinctly  and  demonstrably 
appropriate  to  the  context.  I  shall  now  offer  what  I  believe  to 
be  such  an  explanation. 

Several  of  the  words  in  the  passage  have  not  their  most 
common  meanings.  The  first  key  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  Folio  line  is  ‘Pen’.  Those  who  have  puzzled  over  this  word 
seem  usually  to  have  decided  that  it  signifies  a  writing  pen; 

I  perhaps  the  apparent  appropriateness  of  ‘sharpe’  to  such  a 
reading  has  discouraged  closer  scrutiny.  But  ‘Pen’  can  also 
mean  ‘hill’  or  ‘mountain’.  With  this  meaning  the  word 
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occurs  in  the  Brythonic  group  of  the  Celtic  languages  —  notably 
in  the  Welsh  and  Cornish  dialects.  NED  lists  it  as  a  part  of 
place  names  such  as  Penzance,  and  as  a  separate  word  meaning 
‘hiir  in  such  names  as  Lee  Pen;  also  noted  is  a  rare  usage  of 
‘pen’  as  a  common  noun  signifying  a  hill.  The  word  is  shown 
as  a  localism,  but  not  as  obsolete;  usage  is  cited  for  1602,  and 
also  for  as  late  as  1890.  Quoted  examples  indicate  that  a  pen 
could  be  a  headland  of  imposing  size,  as  in  the  sentence  ‘Cairn 
Hill  is  a  stupendous  mountain  like  Lee  Pen’.  Once  ‘mountain’ 
is  assigned  as  a  possible  meaning  of  ‘Pen’  in  the  line  we  are 
considering,  the  reference  to  ‘a  Table’  begins  to  make  sense. 
Even  today  ‘table’  is  readily  understood  in  the  sense  of  a  table¬ 
land,  a  level  stretch  of  ground;  NED  shows  that  it  was  similarly 
understood  in  Shakespeare’s  time.  We  thus  have  two  nouns  of 
tojjographical  reference,  signifying  ‘mountain’  and  ‘table¬ 
land’.  It  begins  to  appear  that  the  entire  line  is  one  simile  — 
that  Shakespeare  has  used  a  topographical  comparison  to 
describe  the  recumbent  Falstaff,  whose  nose  juts  above  his  other 
features  as  sharply  as  a  mountain  peak  juts  above  a  flat  country¬ 
side:  ‘as  sharpe  as  a  Pen’  juxtaposed  to  ‘a  Table  of  greenc 
fields’. 

The  image  now  stands  forth  in  a  striking  way.  However,  a 
difficulty  remains.  The  word  ‘and’,  taken  in  its  most  common 
sense  as  a  conjunction,  does  not  fit  in  with  the  rest  of  the  passage. 
A  preposition  is  needed  to  express  the  relation  of  ‘Pen’  and 
‘Table’.  If  it  were  necessary  to  consider  ‘and’  as  an  outright 
error  in  the  Folio  and  to  substitute  a  preposition,  such  a  solu¬ 
tion  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  fully  warranted:  the  change 
would  be  less  extensive  than  Theobald’s;  at  the  same  time  it 
would  clearly  be  called  for  by  the  context.  But,  as  Miss  Hulme  j 
has  pointed  out,  we  need  not  assume  that  ‘and’  is  corrupt: 
‘The  “intrusive”  d,  after  “final”  «,  was  common  enough.’ 
Furthermore  ‘and’  was  originally  a  preposition  in  our  language 
(see  NED).  Actually  ‘and’  can  be  read  as  the  equivalent  of 
‘on’;  in  Shakespeare’s  usage  these  two  words  are  closely  related 
in  that  both  are  overlapped  by  his  usage  of  ‘an’.  As  C.  T. 
Onions  notes  in  his  Glossary,  ‘an’  appears  ‘in  old  editions  often 
“and”,  of  which  it  is  only  a  clipped  form’.  In  turn  ‘an’  is 
sometimes  used  prepositionally:  see,  in  the  Folio,  ‘an  end’ 
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{Hen.  VI,  2,  III,  ii,  318  and  Hamlet,  I,  v,  19),  printed  ‘on  end’ 
in  modem  editions;  also  see  ‘an  edge’  {Winter's  Tale,  IV,  iii, 
7),  now  printed  ‘on  edge’.  It  is  true  that  the  longer  form  ‘and’ 
does  not  seem  to  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Shakespearean  text 
with  a  prepositional  usage;  however,  as  J.  P.  Postgate  aptly 
observed,  ‘mere  rarity  or  singularity  is  not  enough’  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  legitimate  reason  for  suspecting  the  correctness  of 
‘forms,  constructions,  and  usages’  in  a  text  (‘Textual  Criticism’, 
Britannica,  14th  ed.,  XXII,  10).  Thus,  with  glosses  ‘mountain’, 
‘on’,  ‘tableland’  for  ‘Pen’,  ‘and’,  ‘Table’,  the  Folio  passage 
‘for  his  Nose  was  as  sharpe  as  a  Pen,  and  a  Table  of  greene 
fields’  becomes  fully  intelligible. 

To  be  fully  acceptable,  this  interpretation  must  not  only 
make  sense  but  must  also  be  appropriate  to  the  context.  I 
believe  it  can  be  shown  that  the  top>ographical  comparison 
which  has  been  presented  is  even  more  apt  than  Theobald’s 
emended  version.  As  emended,  the  entire  speech  of  the 
Hostess  has  contained  no  reference  to  Falstaff’s  enormous  size. 
Thus  it  has  appeared  that  Shakespeare,  in  a  passage  dealing 
with  Falstaff’s  appearance,  failed  to  mention  his  outstanding 
physical  characteristic.  Yet,  in  describing  an  absent  Falstaff, 
it  would  have  been  highly  appropriate  to  give  some  identifying 
indication  of  that  great  bulk  which  audiences  would  associate 
with  Sir  John.  Now  let  us  consider  the  death  scene  which  the 
Hostess  describes.  Falstaff,  a  huge  man,  lies  ravaged  by  his 
illness.  He  looks  ‘peaked’,  as  we  sometimes  say.  Probably  his 
obesity  is  even  more  strikingly  evident  than  usual  because  of  the 
opposing  peakedness  of  his  nose,  which,  with  its  closely  under¬ 
lying  bone  structure,  reveals  his  wzisted  condition  in  marked 
contrast  to  the  parts  more  heavily  fleshed.  Both  his  ‘more  flesh 
than  another  man’  and  his  consequent  greater  frailty  are  well 
conveyed  by  the  expression  which  compares  his  nose  to  a 
mountain  peak  seen  against  the  plateau-like  expanse  of  his 
other  features.  Thus  Falstaff  has  a  fitting  touch  of  grandeur 
about  him  as  he  perishes:  although  the  approach  of  death  has 
enforced  upon  his  person  a  degree  of  the  thinness  which  he 
abhors,  even  his  thinness  is  massive  except  as  compared  to  his 
own  greater  self. 

This  comparison  has  its  parallels  in  other  descriptions  of 
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Falstaff.  In  Hen.  IV,  i,  when  FalstafF  gives  his  account  of  the 
men  in  buckram,  Prince  Hal  observes,  ‘These  lies  are  like 
their  father  that  begets  them;  gross  as  a  mountain,  open, 
palpable’  (II,  iv,  249-250).  Again,  a  few  lines  later,  the  Prince 
calls  Falstaff  ‘this  huge  hill  of  flesh’  (II,  iv,  269).  Similarly, 
in  The  Merry  Wives,  Falstaff  refers  to  himself  as  one  who,  had 
he  been  swelled  by  drowning,  ‘should  have  been  a  mountain  of 
mummy’  (III,  v,  18).  These  additional  uses  of  mountain 
imagery  to  describe  Falstaff  suggest  that  his  mountain-like 
aspect  was  an  essential  element  of  Shakespeare’s  conception 
of  him,  and  they  establish  the  likelihood  of  our  encountering 
another  instance  of  such  imagery. 

The  image  of  a  peak  rising  sharply  above  a  green  tableland 
is  in  yet  another  way  an  appropriate  figure  for  Shakespeare 
to  have  used.  Such  scenery  can  actually  be  found  in  the  Shake¬ 
speare  country.  Although  much  of  the  area  around  Warwick¬ 
shire  is  rather  flat,  there  are  the  Cotswolds  (600  to  1000  feet  in 
elevation),  some  twenty  miles  south  of  Stratford-on-Avon. 
Shakespeare’s  many  references  to  the  Cotswolds  are  evidence 
of  his  familiarity  with  them  (see  Sugden’s  Topographical 
Dictionary).  ‘On  their  north-western  face  they  drop  abruptly 
into  the  plain’,  as  has  been  noted  by  J.  H.  Wade,  Rambles  in 
Shakespeare's  Country  (London,  1932),  p.  106,  so  that  from  the 
north  they  might  appear  to  be  on  ‘a  Table  of  greene  fields’. 
It  is  likely  enough  that  Shakespeare  had  such  contrasts  stored 
in  his  memory  when  he  left  his  home  region,  and  that  he  drew 
upon  his  recollections  for  a  figurative  description  of  the  dying 
Falstaff.  Also  see,  as  an  example  of  the  kind  of  scenery  that 
may  have  inspired  the  image  of  a  ‘Pen’  upon  ‘a  Table’,  the 
photograph,  by  Alfred  Furness,  of  Thorpe  Cloud,  a  large 
p)ointed  hill  that  rises  sharply  from  a  level  meadow,  in  The 
Shakespeare  Country,  Including  the  Peak  and  the  Cotswolds  (London, 
1951).  P-55- ^ 

These  considerations  will  perhaps  be  found  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  unemended  Folio  wording,  ‘for  his  Nose  was  as  sharpe 
as  a  Pen,  and  a  Table  of  greene  fields’,  is  both  intelligible  and 
appropriate.  It  has  been  made  intelligible  by  assigning  to  three 
words,  ‘Pen’,  ‘Table’  and  ‘and’,  meanings  that  are  suitably 
recognized  by  NED.  It  has  been  shown  to  be  appropriate  to  its 
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context,  to  Shakespeare’s  conception  of  Falstaff,  and  to  the 
topography  of  the  region  which  was  Shakespeare’s  homeland. 
Thus  to  make  sense  of  the  original  passage  would  seem  to  disjJose 
of  the  need  for  emendation.  Theobald’s  plausible  substitution 
has  served  us  well  “nough  in  the  absence  of  any  really  fitting 
explanation  of  the  passage.  But  I  venture  to  hope  it  will  be 
agreed  that  we  are  warranted  in  taking  a  meaningful  and 
relevant  reading  of  the  Folio  text  in  preference  to  a  reading 
based  upon  a  conjectural  alteration  of  that  text. 

We  seem  to  have  little  to  lose  and  much  to  regain  by  restoring 
what  we  may  rezisonably  take  to  be  Shakespeare’s  own  expres¬ 
sion.  Though  Falstaff  will  no  longer  be  said  to  have  babbled, 
his  playing  with  flowers  and  smiling  upon  his  finger’s  end, 
mentioned  by  the  Hostess,  will  remain  to  suggest  that  in  his 
last  thoughts  he  reverted  to  a  kind  of  childhood  innocence  — 
an  idea  which  some  have  liked  to  associate  with  his  supposed 
babbling  of  rural  scenes.  And  we  will  regain  an  image  that  is 
more  vivid  and  meaningful  than  a  babbled  reference  to  green 
fields.  The  rest  of  the  speech  of  the  Hostess  could  about  as  well 
apply  to  the  dying  moments  of  some  other  man,  but  the  likening 
of  his  nose  to  a  peak  on  a  tableland  applies  to  no  one  else  as 
appropriately  as  to  Falstaff.  It  adds  to  our  last  picture  of 
Falstaff  the  same  large  conception  that  Shakespeare  elsewhere 
lavished  upon  him,  investing  him  with  attributes  as  gross  and 
as  grand  as  those  of  nature’s  mountains  and  plains. 

John  S.  Tuckey 


*The  Editor  much  regrets  that  the  magazine  is 
so  late  this  time.  It  is  not  his  fault,  or  that  of 
his  Publisher,  but  is  entirely  due  to  printing 
difficulties.* 
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Volume  I:  1835-1847 

SiUcUd  and  edited  joan  evans  and  the  late  j.  h.  whitehousb 
Ruskin’s  diaries,  which  cover  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  have 
never  before  bem  published.  They  are  an  essential  basis  for  any 
study  of  Ruskin’s  development  and  are  full  of  the  acute  observa¬ 
tion  that  made  him  one  of  the  great  Victorian  word-painters, 
with  a  freshness  and  spontaneity  that  sometimes  disappeared  in 
his  published  work.  Illustrated  "jos.  net 

William  Blake’s  Vala 

Blake’s  Numbered  Text 

Edited  ty  h.  m.  margoliouth 

Blake  numbered  the  lines  of  each  ‘Night’  of  Vala,  but  later  made 
many  changes  and  added  about  goo  lines  of  new  material. 
Some  additions  are  in  a  different  idiom,  and  their  content 
breaks  the  unity  of  the  poem.  This  edition  presents  the  coherent 
poem  that  Vala  originally  was.  Illustrated  425.  net 

Drafts  and  Fragments  of  Verse  by 
William  Collins 

Edited  from  the  manuscripts  by  j.  s.  cunninoham 
These  drafts  of  verse  by  William  Collins  are  the  first  autograph 
manuscripts  of  his  poctiy  to  come  to  light.  12s.  net 

Shelley  at  Work 

A  Critical  Inquiry 

By  NEVILLE  ROGERS 

A  critical  inquiry  into  Shelley’s  manuscript  notebooks  has  been 
overdue  since  1946  when  Sir  John  Shelley-Rolls  made  his  great 
gift  to  the  Bodleian.  Above  the  mists  of  theory  and  biographical 
legend  there  now  emerges  at  last  the  true  figure  of  the  essential 
poet:  no  ‘ineffectual  angel’  but  a  methodical  student  and  a 
strong  thinker,  ‘the  Apostle  of  the  Power  of  Mind’. 

Illustrated  35s.  net 
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The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Keats 

Edited  by  h.  w.  garrod 

This  new  edition,  entirely  reset,  of  the  whole  body  of  Keats’s 
poetry  replaces  that  edit^  by  H.  Buxton  Forman,  which  was 
first  published  in  igo8  and  has  many  times  been  reprinted. 
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